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Owen D. Young and Samuel Insull 


ODAY, in the light of the depression, people realize that many 
leaders of industry and finance, formerly regarded with awe 
as magicians and intellectual giants, were far from infallible. 


Slowly and inexorably the story of “the new era,” of a world in- 
toxicated with greed, comes to light. The corruption in the Bank 
of United States, the colossal swindles of the late international 
forger, Ivar Kreuger, and five thousand closed banks bear eloquent 
testimony to the disillusionment. And so does the collapse of the 
public-utilities pyramid built by Samuel Insull, now under indict- 
ment for theft in the State of Illinois. 


Norman Thomas, leader of the American Socialist Party, has written 
for next week’s issue of The Nation the significant story of the stock 
and banking relations between the now notorious Samuel Insull and 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of directors of the General 
Electric Company and often mentioned as a possible Roosevelt Cabi- 
net member. 


All interested in public affairs should be sure to see the facts 
presented by Mr. Thomas. 


Join The Nation in its fight for industrial decency by beginning your 
Nation subscription with the current number. 


week subscription at once. Four additional remittances of 
$1 each will complete payment. 
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ITH THE PRESENT ISSUE of The Nation the 

editorial control and management are vested in a 
board of four editors—Ernest Gruening, Henry Hazlitt, 
Freda Kirchwey, and Joseph Wood Krutch. Oswald 
Garrison Villard remains as publisher and contributing editor. 
His pen will not be less devoted to the service of The Nation, 
with which he has now been associated for thirty-five years. 
The spirit and purpose of The Nation will remain unaltered. 


O HARPER’S MAGAZINE our compliments. It has 
“scooped” the daily press with an article by John T. 
Flynn entitled “Inside the R. F. C.,” and has set forth such 
startling facts that the article has already been read into the 
Congressional Record. We urge everyone to read this amaz- 
ing chapter in our national rake’s pregress, which makes the 
waste of money by the Federal Farm Board seem like kinder- 
garten stuff. As for Mr. Hoover, what reputation for strict 
veracity he may have left suffers greatly. The statements 
from Mr. Hoover listed by Mr. Flynn, together with what 
actually took place, would have branded anyone else as guilty 
of mendacity, but of course it would be unpatriotic to insinu- 
ate such a thing in regard to our Chief Executive. Still, 
when he stated in April last that the $125,000,000 lent to 
banks at that time had gone to banks and trust companies in 
forty-five States, and failed to add that half the money had 





been lent to “just three big banks,” he was certainly convey- 
ing a deliberately false impression. And this is@nly one part 
of the picture. Charlie Dawes, it seems, was offered $90,000,- 
000, only $5,000,000 less than his bank's total deposits. 
Atlee Pomerene, the Democrat who succeeded Charles Dawes 
as head of the R. F. C., gave $12,272,000 to the Cleveland 
bank of which he is a director, while the Detroit bank of 
which Roy D. Chapin, now Secretary of Commerce, was a 
director got $12,983,000. The Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company, whose president, E. C. Jameson, gave 
Bishop Cannon $68,000 in 1928 to carry Virginia for Hoover, 
was well recompensed by a $2,000,000 loan; And yet there 
are people who get excited over Tammany graft! Out of 
$264,000,000 lent to the railroads by the R. F. ©., no less than 
$156,000,000 went to those belonging to three groups—the 
Morgan, Van Sweringen, and Pennsylvania groups. It all 
cries to high heaven for scourging. 


ET LEADERS in the Senate now promise to give us 

legal beer before March 4. The Collier bill, these 
leaders say, will be accepted by the Senate substantially in 
the form in which it passed the House. There will be no 
riders attached to make the measure more acceptable to 
President Hoover. It was at first reported that the bill 
would be amended to provide for a general sales tax in 
addition to a tax on beer, the wet strategists believing that 
Mr. Hoover would swallow the legalization of beer if that 
was necessary to get his sales tax through Congress. More 
objective observers are less hopeful of a beer victory in the 
Senate. ‘They seem to be on fairly firm ground in declaring 
that relatively fewer drys in the Senate have been won 
over to the anti-prohibition cause than in the House. A 
number of Senators have said that they will support the beer 
bill only after Congress has adopted a repeal resolution. 
Since the outlook for repeal at this session of Congress is not 
particularly bright it would appear that legal beer may be 
defeated in the Senate. Incidentally, we are curious to know 
by what manner of reasoning the House came to the con- 
clusion that the 3.2 per cent beer permitted under the Collier 
bill should be excluded from sale in States which still have 
prohibition laws. This seems to us a tacit admission that 
beer of this alcoholic content is in fact intoxicating ané 
that therefore the Collier bill must be unconstitutional. Be- 
cause of the haste with which it is trying to solve the liquor 
problem Congress is bound to make mistakes of this kind. 
The wets should remember that the prohibitionists are ready 
to take advantage of any political or legal error, however 
slight, that they may make in their efforts to abolish the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


HE SENATE AND HOUSE conferees have agreed 

on an improved Philippine independence bill, but one 
which is still far from what it ought to be. The probation 
period before independence was fixed at ten years instead of 
the twelve voted by the Senate and the eight by the House. 
This period does not, however, satisfy the agricultural mem- 
bers of Congress who have been so eager for Philippine 
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independence because of their fear of Philippine competition. 
The bill now provides before independence a five-year period 
of preparation and then a second five-year period, to be marked 
by tariff “‘step-ups” and export taxes which, it is explained, 
would make it possible for the Filipinos to obtain the 
money to pay off the bonds held by America. Imports of sugar 
into this country were raised in conference from 615,000 to 
$50,000 tons a year, while instead of 150,000 tons of cocoa- 
nut oil, 200,000 may come in until the Islands are free. 
Instead of complete exclusion of Filipinos from the United 
States, there is to be an annual quota of fifty—how very 
generous! Immigration into Hawaii is to be regulated by 
the Department of the Interior “on the basis of the industrial 
needs of that territory.” The proposed plebiscite on the 
question of independence at the end of ten years was stricken 
out. ‘The worst feature of all, that the United States shall 
continue to own in perpetuity all naval and military stations 
now held by it, remains in the bill. So, too, does the instruc- 
tion to the government to negotiate for the neutralization of 
the Islands. In other words, we are to demand their 
neutralization while reserving to ourselves the right to main- 
As we write, 
may yet veto 


tain army and navy garrisons in the Islands! 
the indications are that President Hoover 


the bill. 


RESIDENT BUTLER of Columbia University in his 

annual report made a caustic reference to the failure of 
the big foundations to underwrite projects designed to miti- 
gate the world’s economic difficulties, and lamented the fact 
that most of the great funds which have been left “for the 
service of the public” are being dissipated over many fields 
instead of being “concentrated in large amounts on one, two, 
or three of the commanding problems” of the day. The next 
day, as if in statistical support of Dr. Butler’s protest, the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s study of the flow of foundation 
grants was published, showing that only 1.5 per cent of the 
$54,600,000 given away in 1931 went into the field of eco- 
nomics—either for research or for economic action. As the 
Fund’s director pointed out, “it might be expected, at a time 
when the capitalist world is facing the most dangerous eco- 
nomic crisis in all history, that organized philanthropy would 
make a special effort to help explore or eradicate the causes 
of these social difficulties, as philanthropy already has attacked 
and helped mitigate the causes of hookworm disease and 
yellow fever.” The explanation of this amazing neglect 
of the whole field of our economic life is probably to 
be found in the average foundation’s fear of controversy. 
Set up by millionaires to expend fortunes amassed in great 
industries, the foundations have been looked upon with some 
suspicion, and the closer they have ventured to fields in which 
social and economic interests are involved the more doubts 
they have created. The time has come, however, when the 
finest service they could perform and the greatest step they 
could take to win public confidence would be to devote some 
of their millions to the study of the almost fatal defects in 
the economic system which, in its more robust youth, made 
these great foundations possible. 


AMUEL SEABURY, in another report to the Hofstadter 
Legislative Committee, which has been investigating 
conditions in New York City, has struck another tremendous 
blow at Tammany Hall. Rarely have we seen a more effec- 


tive indictment both as to its contents and the admirable 
and remarkably convincing style in which it is phrased. 
Primarily it is a detailed review and analysis of the testimony 
in regard to former Mayor Walker, including his financial 
relations with Betty Compton. Miss Compton, as everybody 
long ago knew, was the “unnamed person” of the inquiry 
who was not namable until she voyaged abroad with the ex- 
Mayor. As for the ex-Mayor, Mr. Seabury correctly de- 
clares that his “so-called defense constituted a record of 
equivocation, evasion, and contradiction, based on contentions 
not susceptible of either verification or disproof by either 
oral or written testimony. —The Mayor demonstrated himself 
to be unworthy of belief where his official conduct was called 
in question.” Mr. Seabury with great courage also attacked 
the local political leaders, declaring that the welcome ex- 
tended to Walker on his return from Europe was in his 
judgment “a disgusting spectacle” revealing “a sort of moral 
treason to the city.” This is most refreshing language, and 
it is, of course, absolutely unanswerable. It appeared just 
when the leader of Tammany Hall, John F. Curry, and others 
of his stamp in the party were reaching out to take over the 
Democratic State organization. Finally, Mr. Seabury de- 
manded the removal of the Borough President of the Bronx, 
Henry Bruckner, his Commissioner of Public Works, William 
J. Flynn, and also the Commissioner of Weights and 
Measures, whom Mr. Seabury found wanting in “the little 
mental ability” required by his job. This puts Mayor McKee 
into a pleasant hole, and it is safe to say that this “reformer” 
will do precisely nothing. 


‘NOVERNOR MOORE of New Jersey is entitled to the 

Z hearty thanks of everyone who believes in justice and 
decency in the treatmenc of offenders against society for 
refusing to send Robert Elliott Burns back to a Georgia chain 
gang. From this hell Burns escaped twice, after having 
been sentenced to serve from six to ten years for the theft 
of $4.80! He has since shown his desire to go straight and 
has lived up to his intention. To have sent him back after 
the publicity his case has received would have been to send 
him to certain torture if not death—probably the latter. 
Of course the Governor of Georgia pretended to be outraged 
by what his Prison Commission terms Governor Moore’s 
“violation of the Constitution of the United States.” He 
conveniently forgot his own refusal to permit New York 
to extradite a released convict desired for trial in a perjury 
case, and he even dragged in the case of the Lindbergh baby 
in order to vent his spleen upon Governor Moore. He also 
forgot that Governors Franklin D. Roosevelt and Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, Allen of Kansas, and Groesbeck of 
Michigan have similarly refused to return men to Georgia. 
We are glad to note that former Congressman W. D. 
Upshaw of Georgia has heartily commended Governor 
Moore for his action. Indeed, no man ought to be delivered 
to Georgia as long as it persists in its inhuman and barbarous 
chain-gang system. The Georgia Prison Commission defends 
that system. We reply that it belongs to the Middle Ages. 
If only Governor Russell and his commissioners might visit 
the prisons of Germany and Russia they could see for them- 
selves how many decades, not to say centuries, behind modern 
methods is their treatment of prisoners. But men of this 
type refuse to open their minds to new ideas and believe 
in dealing with prisoners with sadistic ferocity. 
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HANCELLOR VON SCHLEICHER continues to 

win public approval for himself in Germany by wise 
measures doing away with the restrictions imposed by his 
predecessor, Von Papen, upon the liberties of the press and 
of individuals. He has abolished the summary courts set up 
to try political offenders when the fighting between the Com- 
munists and the Hitlerites was at its height, and he has re- 
leased several thousand political prisoners. Among those 
freed, we are glad to report, is Carl Ossietzky, the editor of 
the Weltbiihne, whose severe sentence was imposed upon him 
because he allowed a contributor to tell the truth about the 
Reichswehr’s relations with the Russian army authorities in 
aviation matters. General von Schleicher has also rescinded 
the Von Papen decree which gave the government the right 
to alter at will the social-insurance laws which mean so much 
to multitudes. Naturally these measures have gratified the 
labor unions, while the whole nation is relieved at the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement that there is to be no tinkering with 
the constitution. Finally, Von Schleicher has done away 
with the death penalty for political homicides. It is inter- 
esting to note that since this military Chancellor has taken 
office talk of a growing monarchist movement has subsided. 
‘lis policy is the wiser because all Germany so ardently craves 
domestic peace and quiet. Incidentally, the latest reports 
show a distinctly better feeling in business circles. If there 
are still nearly six million unemployed, there is growing con- 
fidence that the worst period of collapse and misery has passed 
and that Germany will now begin to show signs of industrial 
recovery. 


HERE IS MORE, THUNDER than lightning in 

Kenzo Adachi’s announcement that he has at last suc- 
ceeded in forming a fascist political party in Japan. It is a 
relatively simple matter to organize a new party in that 
country. Since the first political parties—the Jiyuto, 
Kaishinto, and Teiseito—were formed about fifty years ago, 
many such organizations have come and gone. Of the two 
major parties which are active at present, one, the Minseito, 
was founded as recently as June 1, 1927. The other, the 
Seiyukai, is thirty-two years old, but even this party has 
undergone many changes in policy and purpose, the name 
being retained almost entirely for the sake of convenience. 
Secondly, Kenzo Adachi, who is a political opportunist, is 
merely riding the crest of the fascist wave which is now at 
full tide in Japan. Finally, Adachi proposes to abolish the 
Cabinet, and presumably also the Diet, substituting for them 
a.“‘state council of national affairs.” This council would be 
responsible only to the throne. He would also nationalize a 
few industries. The Privy Council, the Imperial Household, 
and the Supreme Command (composed of the army and 
navy chieftains) today constitute the real government of 
Japan. While the Cabinet does enjoy a small measure of 
power, its elimination would hardly be noticed so far as the 
actual business of governing the country is concerned. The 
political reforms advocated by Adachi would mean little 
more than a change of personnel in the seats of power. His 
projected economic reforms fall far short of meeting the 
fundamental economic problems of the country. Many 
members of the Seiyukai Party, and even a few in the more 
democratic Minseito, have publicly advocated reforms which, 
when compared with Adachi’s program, are really revolu- 
tionary in scope. 





HE. DREADFUL PICTURE of life in a starved 

Austrian village which we print elsewhere in this 
issue of The Nation unfortunately has its counterpart all over 
Europe. Conditions in Poland are also unbelievably bad. 
This we have on the authority of the former Prime Minister 
of Poland, Witos, whose statement has recently been pub- 
lished in a Warsaw newspaper. He declares that the Polish 
village now resembles only a cemetery where one sees silent, 
grim, odd-looking figures going about “like shadows of the 
dead.” The peasants are without shoes or underwear, and 
are literally in rags. Undernourishment in the villages gets 
worse from day to day; there is hardly any salt to be had; and 
a match is a precious thing-—the people have gone back to 
making fire with flint. At night the villages are entirely 
in darkness. Sickness is increasing rapidly, especially tubercu- 
losis. Witos declares that the peasants have ceased to read, 
that there is no book to be seen anywhere, that a newspaper 
is a rarity in villages whose inhabitants used to subscribe to 
between ten and twenty different papers. The schools are 
being deserted, and many villagers live entirely by theft and 
open robbery because there is nothing else that they can do. 
The price of land is one-fourth of what it was and everybody 
wishes to sell. German newspapers confirm this picture as 
not in the least overdrawn, and declare that the situation is 
even worse in the Polish Ukraine and in Polish White 
Russia. The horrible thing about it is that there is not the 
slightest prospect of any early improvement, and no one 
to give aid. How long can humanity endure under these 
conditions ? 


We shall have to hurt their feelings and wound their 
susceptibilities, and in some cases violate their most cherished 
sacred traditions, but we must face these difficulties unless 
we are to allow to lie undeveloped wealth that may provide 
prosperity for the country, in which every community 
can share. 


HESE ARE THE WORDS of the chief commissioner 

for native affairs in Kenya, East Africa—a new 
version of Lewis Carroll’s “I weep for you, I deeply 
sympathize,” which the Walrus spoke with streaming eyes. 
The commissioner, of course, goes one step further: “It 
will be to the discredit of the country if a single native is a 
penny worse off for the discovery of gold in his own country.” 
Gold—that is what it is all about. This precious metal hav- 
ing been discovered in the Kakamega region of Lake Victoria, 
which has belonged for all time to the natives, the Kenya 
Legislature, conscious of the responsibilities involved in the 
white man’s burden, passed a law permitting the expulsion of 
the natives from gold-bearing lands when given other lands 
and “compensated as white men should be.” Not that they are 
to have any share in the gold that is dug out of their land. 
Heavens, no! What would poor, ignorant, uncivilized 
savages want with it? It is reserved exclusively for the 
benefit of the superior race. Meanwhiie, according to the 
dispatches, “clashes between the gold prospectors and the 
natives are increasing with the arrival of shiploads of white 
immigrants from South Africa.” What a beautiful picture, 
what a perfect picture of the processes of civilization! What 
are “most cherished sacred traditions” and native “suscepti- 
bilities” worth when they stand in the way of a white man 
who wants to get rich quick? ‘The answer is before us 
once more, in Kenya. 
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The Loss of Owen D. Young 


WEN D. YOUNG has dealt himself and his repu- 
tation a serious blow indeed by his testimony in the 
suit brought against the General Electric Company 

to compel it to return the collateral given to it by Samuel 
Insull to cover a loan of $2,000,000 made to him when no 
bank in Chicago or New York would grant him an additional 
dollar. It is not only that, as we pointed out last week, Mr. 
Young made this loan of his stockholders’ money to Mr. 
Insull after he was deeply in the latter’s debt through the 
receipt of a $175,000 interest in Insull Utility Investments at 
an insider’s price far below that at which the public could 
buy. He himself admitted that he never inquired into the 
exact financial condition of either the Insull Company or Mr. 
It was sufficient for Mr. Young that “one 
of our best customers” wanted the loan. Indeed, Mr. Young 
admitted that he was in terror of Mr. Insull. Not only was 
he afraid that the General Electric Company would lose 
Insull’s business if he failed to oblige him; he admitted that 
he did not dare to ask Insull what he wanted the money for; 
that while he held his stock in Insull Investments he did not 
dare to sell it for a profit or a loss lest he inc “Mr. Insull’s 
displeasure”! If this is evidence that Mr. Young was a free 
agent and duly vigilant in protecting the interests of his 
stockholders, we do not understand the meaning of words. 

More than that, Mr. Young approved the set-up of 
Insull Utility Investments when it was submitted to him by 
Mr. Insull in advance of its organization, and he still defends 
it. The trouble, it appears, was not with the set-up—even 
with its heavy load of $60,000,000 of debenture bonds—if 
the maturities were far enough off and the operating com- 
panies provided enough interest to keep this capstone of the 
Insull pyramid going. A big if! As it was, the market 
was so unkind as to shrink after the break of October, 1929, 
and the Insull assets began to shrink as well. As Mr. Young 
put it, “at that period, as you know, everybody from the 
President of the United States down thought the crisis would 
soon be over.” But the crisis refused to budge in the face of 
orders from King Canute Hoover and King Canute Insull, 
and all the rest of the King Canutes of our industrial autoc- 
racy. None the less, Mr. Young never dreamed of asking 
Mr. Insul! how things were going when, twenty-six wonths 
later, he gave him the $2,000,000 loan. Mr. Young plainly 
lived in a different world. He did not know that things 
were tumbling. He had not heard that the Chase National 
Bank had refused to give Insull a $6,000,000 loan. When 
asked if he did not know that Mr. Insull was “financially 
irresponsible when he offered you his personal indorsement on 
the notes for $2,000,000," Mr. Young replied that he 
“relied” on the collateral Mr. Insull offered and that he 
was not aware that Mr. Insull was “broke.” Anyhow he 
left such details to Mr. Swope, the president of the General 
Electric. 

But this is even less striking than a carefully prepared 
statement which Mr. Young presented to the reporters as 
he left the witness stand after his first examination. In this 
document, after explaining how it was that the Insull-Young 
set-up of Insull Utility Investments collapsed, he summarized 


Insull himself. 


his view of Samuel Insull thus: “The most you can say about 
that old man is that he had too much confidence in this 
country and his own companies.” “The most you can say’! 
Why, at the moment Mr. Young handed out those words Mr, 
Insull was a fugitive from justice in Greece, refusing to 
return, as any guiltless man would, to prove his innocence in 
court. When he wrote that kindly sentiment Mr. Young 
was perfectly aware that “that old man” was under indictment 
for embezzlement; that Insull had taken sound investments 
which secured the debenture bonds of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments and pledged them to the banks for loans of $45,- 
000,000. It seems to us that there is a good deal more to say 
about “that old man” than what Mr. Young volunteered. 

Now we are well aware that the practices which we have 
here set forth are common in the management of big business 
in the United States. It has been an everyday affair for our 
supermen to hold each other up and to blackjack one another. 
Perhaps to a large majority of the men in Wall Street Mr. 
Young’s act will seem justified by the established practice. 
They will declare that it was up to Mr. Young to save his 
largest customer, that it was just too bad that the customer 
failed. They are doubtless asserting that if all had gone well 
and Insull had come out on top, Mr. Young would have been 
complimented for being smart enough to turn the General 
Electric Company into a banking firm, thus rescuing his 
largest customer and tying him to the company more closely 
than ever. ‘They surely feel that it was extremely hard luck 
that Owen Young gambled and gambled wrong. But when 
we admit that this is common practice in Wall Street we 
merely explain why it is that we are shocked by Mr. Young’s 
admissions—admissions made without the slightest apparent 
contrition or regret. 

For we had thought of Mr. Young as being above this 
sort of thing—until the revelations of the last few years, in- 
cluding his connection with the management of the Radio 
Corporation and the recent voluntary dissolution of that 
combination, which the government was prosecuting for viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law. We had long supposed that 
Mr. Young was cast in a different mold from the ordinary 
conscienceless Wall Street promoter and big-business manager. 
He has given many evidences of great public spirit; his 
name was attached to the plan which many people thought 
was the final and definitive settlement of the reparations diffi- 
culty. He has been mentioned for the Presidency of the 
United States, for Secretary of State; he has been a patron 
of letters and of universities. Now we find that when it 
came to a crisis he again did not stand up to the trust 
imposed upon him; he gambled to help out a man to whom 
he was under a deep personal obligation that had nothing 
whatever to do with the Owen D. Young who is Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric Company. 

Yet we shall continue to hear of the inability of our 
business leaders to understand the growing antagonism to 
them and to their system. We have headed this article The 
Loss of Owen D. Young, because we cannot conceive that, 
after these recent episodes in his career, he will be considered 
available for further public service. 
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Munitions and Peace 


HE Associated Press has reported that Mr. Hoover is 
planning to ask Congress for authority to “declare 
embargoes on shipments of arms to countries in which 
hostilities exist or are threatened.”” The President’s message, 
it was indicated, will refer especially to the war in the Gran 
Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay as the occasion for 
making this request. However, it was understood that Mr. 
Hoover would seek authority broad enough to cover actual 
or threatened hostilities in all countries. Thus it could be 
applied to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria as well as to 
civil and international warfare in Central or South America. 
An executive order of a similar nature issued by Calvin 
Coolidge a number of years ago, which has been both used 
and abused by the State Department, was designed simply 
to apply to revolutionary activities in Latin America and 
China. The Manchurian story might have been different 
if Mr. Hoover had had the authority now proposed and 
had exercised it in the latter part of 1931 when the Japanese 
began their conquest of the Three Eastern Provinces. At 
least Secretary Stimson’s efforts to reestablish peace in the 
Far East would have been immeasurably reinforced. It is 
true that Japan could have continued to receive munitions 
and other war materials from Europe, but the independent 
action of the United States would have had its influence 
on public opinion everywhere, and there would thus have 
been some hope of persuading France and England to follow 
the American lead. 

A year ago the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom endeavored to induce Congress to adopt a 
resolution prohibiting the exportation of munitions to coun- 
tries at war. Hearings on the resolution were blocked 
through the influence of the State Department, and the matter 
was dropped by Congress, but not by the Women’s Inter- 
national League. It was privately explained by Administra- 
tion officials that France and England were unwilling to 
cooperate with the United States in declaring a munitions 
boycott, and other reasons were advanced to justify the 
State Department’s position. Since then all these objections 
have been swept aside, and both the State Department and 
Mr. Hoover apparently have been converted to the belief 
that an arms embargo is a necessary instrument of peace. 
Doubtless the Hoover Administration was impressed by the 
paradoxical position in which it found itself in relation to 
the war in the Gran Chaco. For months Washington has 
been making every effort to end the hostilities between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. At the same time American firms 
have been shipping large quantities of munitions to the 
belligerents. Could anything be more absurd? If the State 
Department is at all sincere in wanting to stop the war, it 
wi!l also try to stop the munitions shipments which are help- 
ing to make that war possible. 

We hope that nothing will prevent Mr. Hoover from 
taking the action forecast in the press. The authorization 
sought is essential as a first step toward governmental control 
of the traffic in arms. It would go far by itself toward 
strengthening our peace policy. In this connection it must 
be remembered, however, that an arms embargo would in- 
evitably. encounter several difficulties. Only the other day 





it was revealed in the Argentine Congress that Argentina 
had in 1923 and again in 1926 negotiated secret loans 
amounting to $40,000,000 for the purchase of armaments in 
this country. Furthermore, great secrecy surrounds ali ship- 
ments of munitions from the United States. It is virtually 
impossible to obtain accurate or adequate statistics from either 
official or private sources concerning such transactions. Any 
order laying down an embargo on arms would have to take 
these factors into consideration. It would have to be so 
devised as to prevent the bootlegging of arms or the exporta- 
tion of munitions disguised as fertilizers or machinery parts. 
We could prepare in advance to meet these problems by 
joining with other Powers in a treaty to regulate the inter- 
national trafic in arms, and by nationalizing our own muni- 
tion industry. The peace societies have for years been urging 
that every country “take over as a state monopoly the manu- 
facture and control of arms and munitions as a step to com- 
plete and final international disarmament.” ‘That is the goal 
toward which we must work if we would abolish one of the 
most active incentives to war. It is idle to talk of peace and 
peace machinery so long as private armament manufacturers 
are in a position to make huge profits out of war. But in 
the meantime it is imperative that Congress take whatever 
action may be necessary to prohibit the exportation of the 
materials of war to countries engaging or threatening to 
engage in hostilities. 


Company Manners 


NDER the imprint of the International Bureau of 
| | Education at Geneva there comes to hand a 250-page 
report on “Children’s Books and International Good- 
will,” financed by Americans and based upon a five-year 
inquiry in more than forty countries among librarians, parents, 
teachers, children, and societies for child welfare. Such a 
mountain of tabulation might have given birth to a really 
important inventory of world literature for children if, like 
so many gestures toward peace from Geneva, it. had not 
been evasive. Tendential literature is omitted; children 
are to know each other, but only in the atmosphere of inter- 
national company manners, like diplomats on the eve of 
war. Granting all that can be said in its favor, this list is 
idyllic and nationalist, and therefore ineffective. 
As long ago as 1846 it was written of the industrial age: 


Instead of old wants, satisfied by the products of native 
industry, new wants appear, wants which can only be satis- 
fied by the products of distant lands and unfamiliar climes. 
The old local and national self-sufficiency and isolation are 
replaced by a system of universal intercourse and all-round 
interdependence of nations. We see this in intellectual 
production, no less than in material. The intellectual 
products of each nation are now the products of all 
National exclusiveness and particularism are fast becoming 
impossible. Out of the national and local literatures, a 
world literature arises. 


Pinocchio, Robinson Crusoe, Ulysses have powers of sur- 
vival through wars, and perhaps through revolutions, too. 
The Geneva report grants them honorable place. What we 


object to on behalf of children everywhere is the preservation 
in this report of the notion that nice lists of books can help 
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to re-create a comfortable bourgeois world or do more than 
obscure the future. ‘Around the world in children’s books” 
was the slogan for Children’s Book Week in 1931, and an 
admirable battle cry it was in a year when publishers were 
overstocked with both quaint and good-enough stories about 
every quarter of the globe. Single-handed, more than one 
juvenile editor had unearthed large portions of the bibliog- 
raphy published in Geneva. But now that the whole field for 
exploitation is made visible, and a rich field it is, something 
quite different seems important. Let all these books be trans- 
lated into Dutch and Japanese, into Latvian, Italian, and 
English, and still there is no hard core to the list, no source of 
international good-will. “Heidi” prevents no wars; the folk- 
tales are told to children who do not get the gist of their 
own times—that an industrial society crunches the bones of 
the gentle heroes of hills and valleys; that wise men are 
silenced by the roar of the radio; and cash money, not seven- 
league boots, avails for world tours. 

“What books give a true picture of child life in your 
country, and which are most popular with children?” The 
answers to these questions have been tabulated and set down 
in Geneva, but they are relatively unimportant. It would 
be more interesting to know what classes of children are 
literate, what they read at school, what books cost, how 
many children have access to libraries, what subjects are taboo 
in children’s books. 

Librarians will find this list good reading though not 
definitive even within its academic range. They will miss 
“Seven Brothers” from the Finnish list and be amused at the 
French inclusion of “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.” 
One looks in vain for the little picture book of “Graphic 
Statistics,” by the head of the People’s Museum in Vienna, 
used in the Austrian schools, and easily one of the most 
important books to include in any really international list 
because it makes social statistics interesting and dynamic. 
Why Ilin’s book for Russian children on the Five-Year Plan 
was omitted (especially since it is available in English), 
though his excellent books on time and the alphabet are in- 
cluded, is not clear. Why Paul Bunyan was left off the 
United States list and Katharine Adams’s sentimental tale 
of some children who visited their grandmother in a Swedish 
castle put on will puzzle many readers. What “The 
Runaway Sardine” or two books by and about Roosevelt 
will do to cement international good-will is hard to see. We 
even wonder whether the Petershams’ beautifully printed 
picture book “The Christ Child” is cement for a crumbling 
world. An international world has to be built from the 
ground up. ‘There is no peace by any other road; and cele- 
bration of the meekness, the mildness, of old ideals of peace 
is deception of the young. 

Faster, faster must the young learn, not so much to 
glimpse in print the sunrise7on Mt. Blanc and the works of 
the Hida craftsman, but to look at the architecture of their 
own towns, to see realistically the squalor around them, to 
perceive the misery of the farmers as well as the beauty of 
the fields. Young people need more than mere pacifism ; they 
need all the help that we can give them to perceive the nature 
of the struggle which must be fought before gas masks are 
put aside in Manchuria and actual plans for peace, in place 
of resolutions on chemical warfare and shrewd bargains 
in arms quotas, emanate from the conference rooms of 


Geneva. 


The Debt Impasse 


HE deadlock to which President Hoover and Governor 
| Roosevelt came after their exchange of telegrams on 
war-debt procedure is not entirely the fault of either 
individual. If we confine our view to the immediate situation, 
the President is to be praised at least for recognizing the 
importance of keeping negotiations open and losing as little 
time as possible. He is to be praised for consulting Mr. 
Roosevelt and inviting his cooperation. He is surely not to 
be praised for the manner in which he did it. It was an 
embarrassing blunder for him to announce publicly that he 
was seeking Mr. Roosevelt’s cooperation on certain terms, 
before he had troubled to learn privately on just what terms 
Mr. Roosevelt would cooperate. His first telegram to the 
Governor was another example of the President’s tactlessness. 
It lectured Mr. Roosevelt on what was necessary in the 
circumstances, told him precisely what Mr. Hoover intended 
to do, and then invited him to cooperate on that basis. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that the President-elect refused 
to fall in with this program. He not only disagreed with 
the President on the method of procedure, but pointed out 
how unsatisfactory for himself responsibility without author- 
ity would be. 

Before March 4 Mr. Roosevelt could not have any 
representative with official standing unless Mr. Hoover 
appointed him, but that representative, when appointed, would 
be officially responsible to Mr. Hoover and not to Mr. 
Roosevelt. There is no way of surmounting this dilemma, 
and to this extent the failure of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hoover to find a satisfactory basis for cooperation must be 
laid to the impractical workings of our Constitution rather 
than to either of the two individuals involved. The incident 
serves to emphasize dramatically the need for the Norris 
amendment now happily on its way to ratification. 

When, however, we look beyond the immediate situa- 
tion, it is clear that both men bear a large share of responsi- 
bility for the present impasse. Since the moratorium—the 
boldest and most admirable act of his Admuinistration—Mr. 
Heoover’s attitude on the war debts has been timorous, dila- 
tory, and evasive. Not until actual default by seven nations 
did he directly venture to suggest to Congress that he would 
negotiate for a revision of the debts, and even now he makes 
reservations in advance that would severely limit the scope 
of discussions and perhaps render them abortive. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on his side, has hardly covered himself 
with glory. True, he has suggested that Mr. Hoover should 
proceed with the selection of his representatives “to conduct 
the preliminary exploration,” and he has indicated that he 
will conduct negotiations with our debtors through regular 
diplomatic channels and special representatives rather than 
through public speeches for home consumption and the glar- 
ing publicity of a conference. This method seems to us far 
preferable to Mr. Hoover’s. Meanwhile, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt retains his almost pathologic fear of committing 
himself, and on an issue vital to economic recovery the world 
remains in the dark. How different the situation would be 
if he said boldly that he recognized the necessity of revising 
the debts, and that the first act of his Administration would 
be to resume negotiations to that end! 
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The Nation's Honor Roll for 1932 


E print below a list of American men and women 
who during the past year have performed some 
outstanding public service, have made important 


contributions to art or literature, or have otherwise added 
in some distinguished manner to the interest and gaiety of life. 


Public Service 


THe CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Carg, 
for its thorough, realistic, and careful five-year study of the 
economic aspects of medical care, and for its majority report, 
which offers the most fundamental and practical recom- 
mendations yet formulated for bringing adequate medical 
service to the people at a price they can pay. 

Jupce SAMUEL SEABURY, for his masterly investigation 
of the government of New York City, which led to the 
resignation of Mayor James J. Walker. 

PauL BLANSHARD, of the City Affairs Committee of 
New York, for effective work in exposing the economic roots 
of civic corruption, and for collaborating with Norman 
Thomas in writing “What’s the Matter with New York.” 

Grace Apsott, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
federal Department of Labor, who has valiantly fought to 
safeguard the welfare of children in the United States 
through the months and years of the depression. 

BriGApieR GENERAL PetHamM D. GtassForp, for his 
competent and sympathetic handling of the bonus army dur- 
ing its encampment in Washington; and for his persistent 
courage in defending the character of the bonus army and in 
denying that the use of troops was necessary on July 28. 

BEeNNeETY® CLARK of Missouri, for his fearless and out- 
spoken statements in favor of reduction of tariffs while seek- 
ing votes as a candidate for the United States Senate. 

FiorELto La Guaropia, for distinguished service in the 
Congress of the United States and especially for his leader- 
ship in defeating the sales tax and in organizing the liberal 
minority group in the House. 

Nicuotas Murray Butter, for his intelligent and 
outspoken opinions with regard to prohibition, our inter- 
national relations, and the cowardice of men in public life; 
also for his vigorous criticisms of the party to which he still 
belongs. 

ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, v_ vaged even in the 
heat of her husband’s successful camp. ~ for the Presidency 
to carry on her own valuable public ana private activities and 
to maintain an admirable freedom of speech. 

Justice Ortver Wenpe.t Howmss, for thirty years 
of distinguished service on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and for the simplicity and dignity 
with which at ninety-one years of age he relinquished the 
duties of that high office. 

ABRAHAM FLexner, for the wisdom of the plan he has 
drawn for the Institute for Advanced Study and his success 
in securing Dr. Albert Einstein as its first professor. 

Ame.ia Earnarrt, for her solo flight across the Atlantic, 
her continued achievements in the field of aviation, and her 
extraordinary modesty in the face of the attendant publicity. 





F, J. ScHtink and Consumers’ Researcn, for their 
almost single-handed fight to protect the consumer against 
sharp practices and distortions of facts on the part of manu- 
facturers and advertisers. 


Journalism 


Wa Ter LippMANN, for his thoughtful and brilliantly 
lucid articles in the New York Herald Tribune, which have 
enlarged the perspective of thousands of newspaper readers 
on our national and international problems. 

Wa ter L. SANBORN, of the North Penn Reporter of 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania, for notable patriotic service in bring- 
ing about the conviction of an assistant district attorney, a 
county detective, and a township police chief for administer- 
ing the third degree to a man arrested on suspicion of 
committing a crime. 


Books and Plays 


FraNK Lioyp Wricut, for “An Autobiography,” a 
record of courage and an illuminating self-study of an im- 
portant American architect and his work. 

Joun Dos Passos, for “1919,” a novel revealing an 
unsurpassed range of awareness of contemporary American 
life, uniting an implicit passion for social justice with the 
portrayal of living and convincing characters. 

Van Wyck Brooks, for “The Life of Emerson,” a 
biography reflecting the spirit of the Sage of Concord more 
successfully than any previous one, and for his admirable 
“Sketches in Criticism.” 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon, for making geography 
the fascinating science it should be. 

Joun Howarp Lawson, for “Success Story,” a thought- 
ful and powerful drama which deals with a contemporary 
problem. 

SipNEY Howarp and S. N. BEHRMAN, for writing, 
respectively, “The Late Christopher Bean” and “Biography,” 
two plays which continue two of the best traditions of 
comedy. 


Art and Music 


Tuomas Benton, for his murals, “The Arts of Life 
in America,” designed and executed for the reading-room of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York City. 
They constitute the most successful current achievement in 
mural decoration that is genuinely American in feeling and 
subject matter. 

Aaron CopLanp and the Corporation or Yappo, for 
the Yaddo Festival, one of the first American musical festivals 
devoted to the interests and problems of young American 
composers. 

Rex Brasuer, of Kent, Connecticut, who has this year 
completed the monumental task—occupying forty-three years 
of his life—of sketching and painting all the birds of North 
America, totaling more than 1,200 species, and has just pub- 
lished the last of twelve volumes containing more than 
3,000 plates. 
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The Future of Radical Political Action 


By JOHN DEWEY 


HE last election did not settle the future of political 
parties in the United States. It rather demonstrated 
the discontent of at least seven million voters with 

existing alignments. The general trend was definitely in 
behalf of policies which would use the agencies of govern- 
ment for the social control of industry and finance. It was 
far from an expression of confidence that the Democratic 
Party is capable of bringing about such control. For all 
who, like the present writer, believe that it is thoroughly in- 
capable of doing the needed work, the article of Norman 
Thomas in 7'he Nation of December 14 on The Future of 
the Socialist Party raises the question of what instrumentality 
will be the efhicient agent for radical political change. 
Mr. Thomas holds that the Socialist Party alone has the 
philosophy which meets the political needs. Such a posi- 
tion certainly simplifies the situation. But it also narrows 
it. Im view of the size of the Socialist vote, and of the extent 
to which it was in part an expression of confidence in Mr. 
Thomas personally, and in another part a protest vote from 
non-Socialist liberals, it narrows the problem perhaps unduly. 

It is natural that Mr. Thomas should feel that the 
Socialist Party is the only way out. He has been twice the 
candidate of his party for the Presidency. ‘There are diver- 
gences within the party, such as were manifest in the Mil- 
waukee convention. It is not surprising that he should take 
the opportunity to set forth his solidarity with the section 
which officially controls the party; and that he should wish, 
even at the risk of ungraciousness to the non-Socialists who 
supported him and of indulging in recriminations, to clear 
his skirts of any leaning toward those who do not accept the 
ipsissima verba of official Socialist doctrine. But for the mil- 
lions of the politically discontented who are outside the So- 
cialist Party, the exigencies of the internal strategy of that 
party cannot go far to settle the larger question of the future 
of unified political action aiming at social control. 

In discussing the matter I feel free to approach it from 
the angle of the League for Independent Political Action. I 
do not do so because of Mr. Thomas’s unfortunate references 
to that organization. The league is not a party and has no 
ambition to become a party. Its function is to promote edu- 
cation and organization looking toward the organization of 
the desired new alignment. Since it aims to act as a con- 
necting link, and as far as may be as a clearing-house, for 
groups and individuals who are seeking similar ends, it may 
stand at least as a symbol for one type of approach to the 
problem. We agree that a philosophy is needed as a basis 
for an effective political movement. W-* have never pre- 
judged the question as to just how far that philosophy agrees 
or disagrees with that which Mr. Thomas says is the only 
possible philosophy. I shall not now try to pass on that ques- 
tion. I shall rather set forth our philosophy positively, leav- 
ing it to the reader, Socialist or non-Socialist, to judge our 
degree of divergence and agreement. 

The first point in our political philosophy may be stated 
in connection with the charge brought by Mr. Thomas that 
the league holds “an intellectualized version of a watered- 


down socialism.” For the statement shows a radical miscon- 
ception of what our stand is. It is quite true that many of 
our planks are socialistic and agree with the more immediate 
demands of the Socialist platform. It is true that we recog- 
nize the educational work done by the party and by Mr. 
Thomas and are grateful to them. But the league’s agree- 
ments are not imitative. It has not first borrowed and then 
diluted. We believe that actual social conditions and needs 
suffice to determine the direction political action should take, 
and we believe that this is the philosophy which underlies the 
democratic faith of the American people. The belief is the 
mark of a positive philosophy, not of the absence of one. If 
charges against the League for Independent Political Action 
signify that our program is, in an ultimate sense, partial and 
tentative, experimental and not rigid, we do more than accept 
them as a compliment. We claim them as indications of our 
philosophy. We are confronted with a situation in which cer- 
tain long-span economic forces are operative and which are 
sufficiently definite to provide a basis for a constructive politi- 
cal program. But we know that this situation bristles with 
unknowns and we cannot assume that all issues are settled 
in advance. 

In saying this I am not charging the Socialists with be- 
ing dogmatic or doctrinaire. I notice that Mr. Thomas in 
his statement calls for government ownership of the “prin- 
cipal” means of production and distribution. As far as the 
Socialist Party accepts the distinction between “principal” 
and other means, it inclines in the direction of what in the 
case of the League for Independent Political Action is dis- 
missed as a “watered-down socialism.” For how can “prin- 
cipal” ones be settled upon, save on the basis of actual condi- 
tions and tendencies? And while collective ownership of 
all natural resources is called for, there is evidence that the 
Socialist Party recognizes a gradation in importance and in 
urgency, and would concentrate first of all upon coal and the 
water power from which electric power is derived. So far, 
then, as the Socialist Party is not doctrinaire, there are no 
differences which are not subject to discussion and con- 
ferences—and not so much with the L. I. P. A. itself as, 
through it, with the other groups which are concerned with 
bringing about a new type of politics in this country. 

We are thus led to the second main point in the phi- 
losophy of the L. I. P. A. This is the belief that politics is 
a struggle for possession and use of power to settle specific 
issues that grow out of the country’s needs and problems. 
There is very little difference of opinion among radical groups 
as to what these issues at present are; there is more differ- 
ence, though not to an amount insuperable for unity, as to how 
they should be dealt with. Since it believes that politics is 
a struggle for power to achieve results, the philosophy of the 
league stands for that strength which can be had only by 
unity. It believes in working for agreement, not for empha- 
sizing and magnifying the differences that stand in the way 
of union. [I do not charge the Socialist Party with standing 
for sectarianism and division. I do say that we desire a union 
of forces to which Socialists can and should contribute. 
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Because we desire a union of forces instead of that 
isolation and division which have so weakened liberal and 
radical forces in the past, we are strongly opposed to all 
slurs and sneers at the farmers, engineers, teachers, social 
workers, small merchants, clergy, newspaper people, and 
white-collar workers who constitute the despised middle 
class. Since they also constitute a great part of the American 
nation, and since they are influential and are sensitive to the 
injustices and inequalities of the present economic order, we 
do not indulge in the fantasy that effective power can be 
gained by taking pains to alienate them, by assuming, for 
example, that they are animated by anti-social class motives. 
This attitude does not signify that we think their present 
political views are, upon the whole, sufficiently enlightened 
to afford the basis of a political program, but that we do 
believe that they are readily capable of education under com- 
petent leadership. 

It is nothing less than misrepresentation based on ignor- 
ance to assert that this effort to reach the elements just spoken 
of is connected with disregard of the interests of the manual 
workers, to say nothing about those who go into the field of 
motives to search out unworthy ones, similar, for example, 
to those which members of the Communist Party constantly 
attribute to the Socialist Party. It has been a constant aim 
of the L. I. P. A. to find labor groups which believe in inde- 
pendent political action, to bring them together, and to carry 
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on education among those labor groups which have not yet 
seen the light. We are opposed to the defeatist policy which 
assumes that there can be no effective radical political action 
in this country until the majority of the population have sunk 
into the “proletariat... We are not yet convinced that the 
Socialist Party has taken this latter position even though in- 
dividual Socialists have done so. 

Because we are an organization working to secure unity 
of action where division now exists, we are necessarily explor- 
ing the field. We cannot prejudge the amount of unity that 
can be achieved. For this reason, we are proposing to have 
a conference of all progressive and radical groups in 1933 te 
consider this very question. Naturally we shall be dis 
appointed if Socialist leaders slam the door in advance on 
all hope of cooperation. 

Since Mr. Thomas in his “As I See It” states that the 
essential is to achieve the substance rather than the name, we 
hope he may be willing, “without prejudice” as to any ulterior 
commitment, to recommend to the party of which he is the 
honored head that it enter upon the exploration discussions 
which are the necessary preliminary to the united action 
which alone will achieve desired results. But in any and 
every case the L. |. P. A. invites the cooperation to this end of 
all individuals and all groups who are of like mind about the 
need for political action to bring about radical changes in our 
present econumic and financial system. 


Shoebuttons for Huckleberries 


By PAUL Y 


Washington, December 24 

T first blush Roosevelt's “refusal to cooperate” with 
Hoover on the debt problem appeared to be the act, 

not of an old potato, but of a small one. However, 
additional information puts quite a different face on the mat- 
ter. About “cooperation,” as about so many things, Mr. 
Hoover seems to have peculiar ideas. His plan for dealing 
with the dilemma of debts and defaults is to appoint a com- 
mission which would study debts, disarmament, and world 
economic conditions jointly, and then conduct negotiations 
with other governments. Mr. Roosevelt, on the contrary, 
believes that these questions should be considered separately 
and handled through the regular diplomatic channels. All- 
though neither has taken me into his confidence, I have solid 
reasons for believing that Mr. Hoover invited Mr. Roosevelt 
to “cooperate” by abandoning his own plan and accepting 
Mr. Hoover’s. When the Governor politely declined, such 
impartial observers as Mark Sullivan made the dreadful dis- 
covery that he was “refusing to cooperate.” It would do 
them and Mr. Hoover no harm to spend a few minutes with 
a standard dictionary. Without attempting to judge the 
merits of the rival plans (although Hoover’s has much to 
recommend it), it is well to consider certain facts. The first 
is that Roosevelt probably suspects Hoover of trying to trap 
him—and that his suspicions probably are correct. The sec- 
ond is that if any settlement of the debt problem is reached, 
it will be reached by Roosevelt’s Administration, and that for 
Hoover to initiate any policy which he knows will not be 
pursued by his successor would be an act either of sabotage 
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or invincible egotism. The third is that while doubtless it 
would be desirable to have the preliminary work start at once, 
there will still be time to handle the matter between the 
inauguration of Roosevelt and the date when the next pay- 
ments fall due. Someone should remind Mr. Hoover that 
he is about to go out of office. On the subject of the debts 
themselves, except where Britain is involved, | remain a Ku 
Kluxer to the bone. Much of the money which France bor- 
rowed from us she lent in turn to her allies of the Little 
Entente, who used it to purchase armaments from French 
manufacturers. Has any Frenchman suggested the cancela- 
tion of those debts? The Poles and Rumanians and Jugo- 
slavs will be eating shoebuttons for huckleberries before 
France forgives them a dime. If any forgiveness is to be 
practiced by our government, there are several million mort- 
gage-laden American farmers who will want to know about it. 


es * e@ * e 


HILE we are examining whose capacity to pay what, 

it may be helpful to glance at the latest statistics of 
income which have just been issued by the federal Treasury. 
Fewer than 1.2 per cent of the population had incomes in 
1931 sufficient to require the payment of federal income taxes. 
Their taxable net income totaled about $13,000,000,000, as 
against $25,000,000,000 in 1929. The number of taxable 
returns was 25 per cent less in 1931 than in 1930, and the 
total reported net income was 23.17 per cent less. Income- 
tax payments for 1931 wil! total about $240,000,000, as com- 
pared with the juicy billion paid in 1929. So it will be seen 
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that your Uncle Shylock isn’t so flush himself. However, 
those who have been deriding Huey Long’s complaint about 
the concentration of wealth might pause to note that one one- 
thousandth of all those making returns had more than one- 
twentieth of the reported net income, that there are seventy- 
five Americans in these days of famine who still had net 
incomes of more than $1,000,000 each last year, and that the 
fortunate four at the very top averaged more than $9,500,000 
each. (Don’t ask me—I don’t know the names.) It is 
true that after a hard-hearted and rapacious government had 
finished taxing them, there remained only an average of 
$8,123,178 for each. Four persons with nearly ten millions 
a year, and more than ten million persons tramping the 
streets—these are the fruits of “rugged individualism”! I 
should not care to be one of those four any more than I should 
care to be one of the ten million. 


* * * . 7. 


EVERTHELESS, I dare say these four are very well 

satisfied with themselves. ‘The self-assurance of Amer- 
ican millionaires is something for future historians and psy- 
chiatrists to ponder. For example, a number of them met in 
New York three weeks ago and solemnly decided to launch 
what may be described as an American fascist movement. 
This particular hocus-pocus was sponsored by Walter P. 
Chrysler, the automobile manufacturer, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, the New York lawyer who attempted unsuccessfully 
to form an international cartel to control sugar production, 
and Edward F. Hutton, a broker. With an optimism which 
would be inspiring under other circumstances, Chrysler un- 
derwrote the project for $150,000, and eleven of his fellow- 
connivers coughed up $5,000 each. The prime objects of this 
comic-opera movement, as explained to those invited to par- 
ticipate, are: (1) repeal of the anti-trust laws to permit big 
business to “govern itself” (meaning, of course, to govern the 
country) ; and (2) to reduce government expenses and “im- 
prove methods of taxation” (meaning, of course, to substitute 
a sales tax for high taxes on large incomes). In support of 
the suggestion that these gentlemen actually take their move- 
ment seriously, I can only point to the fact that they have put 
up their money. It hardly seems to constitute a serious threat 
to our present political and industrial system, but there is no 
reason why the Department of Justice should not look into it. 
It is rather significant that the eminently practical boys who 
represent the United States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington hastily refused to have any truck with the American 
Mussolinis. They don’t even wish to be seen talking to them. 


. » * * * 


ETURNING to the world of grim realities, it is high 
R time to observe that the operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have been, on the whole, a dismal fail- 
ure. Indeed, that fact was observed this week in the Senate 
by Robert F. Wagner, in the most crushing address which 
has been delivered during this session of Congress. There is 
no escape from the fact which Senator Wagner pointed out, 
namely, that the fault for this failure rests squarely on Hoover 
and the R. F. C. directors appointed by him. “Too technical, 
legalistic, and lacking in enterprise and human sympathy,” 
was Wagner’s bitter but accurate description of the manner 
in which R. F. C. funds have been administered. Established 
by Congress as the government’s chief agency for the relief 


of suffering and the creation of jobs, it has, as Wagner said, 
been conducted as “‘an ultra-conservative bank.” States and 
cities have virtually been compelled to take a pauper’s oath 
before they could get a nickel to feed their starving citizens. 
In instances where they borrowed for the construction of 
“self-liquidating”’ projects they have been compelled to pay 
an interest rate much higher than that paid by the govern- 
ment, and—still more significant—where those projects 
threatened to compete with privately owned utilities they have 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining the loans at all. The 
suggestion has been advanced that the directors of the 
R. F. C. must make a large profit out of their loans to States 
and cities in order to offset the losses which they expect to 
result from their loans to private corporations. It is not a 
very respectable excuse, but it probably has more than a grain 
of truth in it. In support of his demand for radical changes 
in the R. F. C. act and for -additional relief legisiation, 
Wagner presented these facts: (1) Factory workers in 1932 
will receive $7,500,000 less than in 1929; (2) factory wages 
in October of this year were 28 per cent lower than in Octo- 
ber last year; (3) construction contracts in September of this 
year totaled $127,500,000 as against $251,000,000 in Sep- 
tember of last year and $445,000,000 in September, 1929; 
(4) exports in September this year amounted to $132,000,000 
as against $180,000,000 in September last year; (5) during 
the year which ended June 30, 6,273,000 savings accounts 
were finally exhausted and $3,500,000 laid up against old age 
and ill health had been used up. And so, a Happy New 
Year to everyone! 


The Wall of Glass 
By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


Between us rose a wall of glass; 

We could not speak, we could not pass. 
Death-cold against my flesh I felt 
Crystal impossible to melt. 

Your lips moved, but I heard no sound— 
Only a silence more profound 

Because of sight; it somehow grew 
Starker than fear, and stranger, too. 

I struck my fist against that wall— 

It would not shatter, yield at all; 

Only a glint of silver shone, 

Like breath upon a window blown. 
The image wavered and was blurred, 
And if it spoke I caught no word. 

So fell the dusk, and what became 
Darkness was uttered as your name. 
Surely, I thought, this wall is thinned 
To nothing but a scarf of wind. 

Not even stars and empty space 

Can mask what still must be your face. 
Night-long through that clear casement I 
Stared at illimitable sky, 

Moonless. Before the owl had drawn 
His furtive wing across the dawn 

I heard, far off, the fretful sound 

Ice makes imprisoned underground. . . 
That morning there was frost; and light 
Lay on a world too blinding-bright. 
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Radio City Music Hall* 


HE hall has a mighty, swift sweep. Hesitation there 
is none. It is as if, when you pushed aside the 
curtain, there had been a rocketing of space. All at 
once there is a vast firmament overhead, and a great distance 
stretching out under it. It is not the sensation of a dome. 
The dome, as you come under it, after a long approach, 
sensing its presence by the circle of light, opens up far over- 
head, majestic, poised, centered, floating, serene. ‘This huge 
vault, however, is different. It has focus and energy. ‘The 
focus is the great proscenium arch, over sixty feet high 
and one hundred feet wide, a huge semicircular void, filled, at 
the moment, by the folds of a golden curtain. From that 
the energy disperses. Like a firmament the arched structure 
rises outward and forward. The “ceiling,” uniting sides 
and top in its one great curve, proceeds by successive broad 
bands, like the bands of northern lights. It has eight such 
transverse sections. They overlap like gigantic Venetian 
blinds, or like sections of a telescope; and the cove formed 
by each such lap or offset conceals the lights. Shining thus 
toward the stage in successive rows, they illumine the broad 
bands of the ceiling, from which the light then floats down 
into the huge space. The ceiling is now revealed as gold, 
of a sandy texture and beautiful low key; and the bands 
exhibit a fine fluting or ribbing. There are grills, or louvres, 
in them, too, arranged like the ribs of a fan converging toward 
the stage; at the pressing of a button the main lights go off, 
and the whole huge auditorium can be dimly lit by these 
spaced rays of what seem like distant overhead shuttered 
windows. 

This vault is a delight. Not only the vast space: this 
nervous energy, this swift radiation. ‘There is something 
abo: « that fits. It stands for our thoughts. Picture the 
Greek, h his serene colonnade topped by the low triangle 
of his pediment. It is measured and self-contained. Picture 
the Roman, who commands the round power of the masonry 
dome. ‘Then the Gothic artist, who thrusts his vaults up- 
wards: his buildings grow like plants. Baroque elaborates 
on the Roman; twists, turns, and moves. It is suited to 
theaters. But we can move in paths of a still greater 
variety. Our trajectory can be more direct. We have control 
over forces more abstract and more potent. The investiga- 
tions of our thinkers are concerned with ethereal radiations 
and vibrations. It is these that have been manipulated to 
make possible the whole enterprise of our tremendous industry 
of sound communication. So it is fitting, almost symbolical, 
that a great hall of ours, devoted in whatever manner to 
music, should expand from a focus by waves that follow a 
great curve, exhilarating rather than serene; and that the 
great volume of space should depend, for its definition in 
color and for the various modulations of apparent amplitude 
or of mood, not primarily on pigment—though the most satis- 
factory color that is also exciting is this gold—but on in- 
tangible light itself. 





* Radio City Music Hall, in Rockefeller Center, New York City, was 
officially opened on December 27.—Epitors Tue Nation. 


Roxy’s Advantage over God 


I wish not to exaggerate the pleasure to be had, but I 
have vowed to record it. ‘There are skeptics who, having 
followed the outward history of Radio City, believe that 
everything connected with it must be essentially absurd. De- 
light, however, follows its own path, and when or where it 
will strike is unpredictable. 


The auditorium of which I am speaking, and for the 
sake of which I am obliged, in this short space, to surrender 
the whole gigantic outerworks of Radio City to others, along 
with all remarks of its place in society, has many flaws, some 
of them dangerous. May we leave them to another day? 
There still remains, after the first naive delight, a vitality 
to be explained: it inheres in the fact that the devices which 
were used were architectural. 

Descriptions in the press say “starkly structural,” as if 
it had been a matter of engineering; but that would have 
been easier. Piers and beams are easy to emphasize. This 
ceiling is not structural, however, in the sense of support, but 
isamask. ‘Two years ago (February 25, 1931) in these pages 
1 described the first experiment with a similar shell, at the 
New School for Social Research. I then gave Mr. Urban 
insufficient credit for the innovation. It is his device that is 
here developed and properly used ; its value becomes apparent. 
No confusion exists between what is shell and what is sup- 
porting structure; hence the shell can both look and be itself. 

There are further architectural pleasures which arise 
from a good plan. The seats are generously spaced; they are 
comfortable; the sight-lines are excellent; and everywhere 
you can hear plainly without echo or burr. Despite the 
capacity of 6,200 the greatest distance from the stage is actu- 
ally less than at the Capitol or the old Roxy, the theater 
being as wide as the block. Instead of the usual deep bal- 
cony, which cuts the average auditorium in two, there are 
three shallow ‘“mezzanines.” The impossible remains im- 
possible, however, and no power of paradox can quite recon- 
cile huge with intimate; so if the stage is to be used for 
anything much smaller than massed ballets and big or- 
chestras, either it must be covered with a huge lens, or, as a 
friend has suggested, Robert Edmond Jones, the art director, 
will have to supply the actors with visible facial expressions 
by means of three-foot masks. 


The architectural firms were three: Reinhard and 
Hofmeister ; Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray; and Hood 
and Fouilhoux. I would have said that the manner seems 
most like Hood’s, but they refuse to allocate personal credit, 
emphasizing the group nature of their work. 

Roxy, the director, entered into collaboration on the 
music hall some six months after work began. Publicity 
releases from Radio City declare that a “sunrise at sea in- 
spired him to this architectural triumph.” Since Roxy made 
the sun, a sunrise must have been quite easy for him. Roxy 
has one advantage over God. He can apparently work back- 
wards or forwards. He would not hesitate to create some- 
thing that was already there. 

Dovucias HasKELi 
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Art and Big Business 


HE current witticism about Radio City Music Hall, 

the first to open of the Rockefeller-Radio ensemble, is 

that it is an auditorium and foyers to washrooms. 
Our best people in advanced art moderne circles competed 
for the work of styling and decorating these lounges. ‘The 
jury was composed of twenty-one architects, and Roxy had 
the last word. Donald Deskey, who designed the modern 
art gallery on the top floor of the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
town house, and who also does cork and metal window dis- 
piavs for Saks Fifth Avenue, was put in charge of the decora- 
tion as a whole, functioning about like an orchestra conductor 
or a circus ring-master. The work was given out by him, 
subject to the approval of the architects and Roxy, and it 
went mostly to artists associated with, or known to, the 
A. U. D. A, C., advance guard of modern and modernistic 
artists and decorators. 

The star project, however, a sixty-by-thirty-foot mural 
which can be seen from every part of the theater except the 
auditorium and the washrooms, was awarded to Ezra Winter 
by a special jury dominated by architects who are evidently 
not sympathetic to modern painting. It is painted in an in- 
spirational style and represents “the upward march of man- 
kind toward the great golden mountain where the Author 
of Life dwells beside the Fountain of Eternal Youth.” The 
most interesting thing about this neuter composition is the 
story of how it was painted. Mr. Winter hired a hall and 
spread the canvas on the floor, and his workmen walked 
around on it with buckets of paint and put in the clouds 
and the foliage. The “mural” was then pasted to the wall. 
We heard it cost $35,000, but neither Mr. Deskey nor the 
R. K. O. people will talk prices. 

Queerly enough, the stylistic difference between the 
Winter painting and the rest of the décor makes no dis- 
harmony. ‘The architects and artists and Roxy have all 
collaborated smoothly in obedience to thé main principle of 
Roxy aesthetic, which is to displease no one. Architectural 
dogma supports this idea by the statement that the function 
of a decorator is to enhance and accentuate the lines of the 
room. Perspective in murals is forbidden because it “breaks” 
the wall, color should be muted, iine should be pattern only. 
In other words, a muralist should be an accompanist with 
nothing of his own to say. Modern art takes easily to this 
secondary role because of its distaste for subject, its view of 
painting as primarily decorative, its emphasis on pure pleasure 
and choice contemplation, its tendency to view the artist as a 
superior person engaged in privately significant play. As to 
Roxy, what he wants is to make his patrons feel luxuri- 
ously cozy. The spectacle and the surroundings should please, 
amuse, and distract, should muffle and pad the emotions and 
make thought unnecessary. 

From the point of view of what Roxy wants, the Radio 
City Music Hall is a huge success. The stage will provide 
gigantic pipe-dreams. The accommodations flatter and soothe. 
Every lady who powders her nose in any one of the four 
lounges provided for the purpose will feel like Marion Davies. 
Every gentleman who retires to each or all of the four 
corresponding foyers will feel rich and sophisticated like 
the beau ideal of the New Yorker. The art will not bother 


them. Probably the ladies won’t even see it, because in one 
of the feminine lounges it is ghostly white “Phantasmagoria 
of the Theater” on white parchment, in another it is a subtle 
fabric, in the third it is large and delicate flowers, and in the 
fourth nothing but mirrors, and here the dream is likely 
to become a nightmare. The Stuart Davis abstraction called 
“Men Without Women” in one of the men’s lounges may 
excite some comment, but it would excite more if the name 
of the piece were written on it. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the Roxy audience will 
meet in the main lounge, sit in plush and tweed modernistic 
chairs, sip their coffee, flick their cigarette ashes into re- 
strained Varnum Poore ash-receivers, and gaze dopily into 
the black depths of the glassy gun-metal columns which set 
off the promenade. The floors are richly padded, the walls 
are either polished or softly draped. Everything is subdued, 
discreet, costly. The eye catches on nothing but glint and 
smooth modulation of tone, especially since the Roxy- 
DeWolf Hopper party went through and had to notice three 
heroic-size aluminum nudes, two of which have already been 
disposed of. 

One of them was by William Zorach. It was called 
“Rhythm” and stood in the main lounge. The other was 
an Eve, by Gwen Lux, in one of the women’s lounges. 
DeWolf Hopper said women didn’t look like that and Roxy 
thought they were both “too advanced,” meaning that they 
were neither splendidly golden nor cozy. The third is a 
Goose Girl by Robert Laurent. She is posed discreetly 
in the gallery on the second floor, quietly visible from the 
main foyer. She looks like Irene Bordoni, and if she were 
made cf marble she would stand a better chance of not being 
dispensed with, too. 

As a unified work of art Radio City Music Hall cannot 
be taken very seriously, nor is any single creation in it of 
the major caliber a collector or a museum would value. It 
is in the good taste of this moment’s fashion, but -funda- 
mentally it is as spurious, from a genuinely artistic point of 
view, as everything else fathered by Roxy and what he 
stands for. Some critics escape its implications by calling 
it “modernistic” instead of “modern.” Others say it is at 
least a great step forward in the architecture and decoration 
of theaters. But these phrases are small apology for the 
vicious program both the theater and the building carry out, 
which is to be artistically null and socially soporific—im- 
moral in the deepest sense. 

Several of the artists seem uneasily aware of this. They 
blame big business. They had thought that the Rockefeller- 
Radio City project was giving them a chance to do their 
best and finest work, in collaboration with each other and 
for something artistically and socially necessary; in other 
words, it was giving them an economic meaning and a place 
in our social scheme, something of prime importance to folk 
dependent on whim, whose livelihood, as things are now, 
must come either from the “luxury trade” or big business, 
and both at a price. In the Radi City Music Hall the price 
turned out to be one that an artist who is also a responsible 
citizen, as all great artists always are, cannot pav; for such 
a person, as Beaton says, must “make some relation to life,” 
must contribute his thought and his point of view as well 
as his taste and skill, and in our times especially none but 
the weak can dream in a padded cell, 

ANITA BRENNER 
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Ramsay MacDonald, Prisoner 


K. RATCLIFFE 


By 5S. 


London, December 2 
T was in August of last year that Ramsay MacDonald 
| achieved the extraordinary coup by which he was en- 

throned as national Prime Minister of Britain and 
accepted as virtual leader of the still powerful Conservative 
Party. His rise to the premiership when leader of the Labor 
Party was one of the marvels of political history. ‘This 
latest phase of his career is one that transcends definition. 
Joseph Chamberlain used to say that no place in the govern- 
ment of England was worth having except the first. In any 
other office a statesman had to take orders; the Prime 
Minister alone could have his own way, for however short 
a time. Mr. MacDonald would doubtless agree, although 
he has never, even for three months, wielded the actual 
authority of an Asquith or a Lloyd George. During the 
first stage of the National Government he possessed at least 
the nominal powers of a dictator. At that time his word, if 
he could have uttered it, would have been indorsed by Parlia- 
ment and obeyed by the country. But it was only for a very 
brief spell that this could have been said of him. The ex- 
perience of the past year has shown that he is a prisoner of 
the Tories. Ottawa and the Disarmament Conference, to 
say nothing of the unemployment crisis at home, provide dra- 
matic proof of his helplessness, and we cannot be surprised 
that as the year ends, the air is full of rumors and guesses 
as to the alternatives that may soon be pressed upon him. 
Upon these matters I shall have a word to say at the end. 
Let us look first at the picture which England presents after 
sixteen months of a regime such as Peel and Gladstone never 
knew. 

The Government faced the problems of 1932 virtually 
uncommitted. ‘There had been no need to state a policy to 
the electorate. Mr. MacDonald asked for a doctor’s man- 
date, his colleagues and supporters for a free hand. ‘The 
only things quite beyond dispute were that the Tories, who 
had been outspoken during the campaign, would drive 
forward their scheme of a general tariff, and that in the 
interests of economy the unemployment benefits would be 
reduced and the social services, which had been upheld by 
every government for twenty years, systematically cut down. 

The record of the Government so far lies within the 
sphere of tariffs. This was to be expected. The program of 
the Tories consists in tariffs. Their candidates said so, 
and the presence of Neville Chamberlain at the Exchequer 
was a plain indication of what was intended. His opponents 
are as ready as his friends to acknowledge that it is a re- 
markable feat to have made England a completely protected 
country, thus reversing the policy of nearly a century in the 
course of a few months. The change was made possible 
by the wearing out of the old free-trade sentiment in the 
country, the surrender by the Liberals of their historic posi- 
tion, and the continuance of Liberal ministers in the Cabinet 
for more than half a year after the purpose of the Tory 
majority had become manifes to everybody. 

Ottawa is an event by its<'f. Before the convening of 
that singular conference all critics of the Government who 


dwelt upon the facts of unemployment were advised to wait 
until after Ottawa, as though some magical remedy for the 
sickness of industrial Britain was to be found in tariff arrange- 
ments with four British dominions the government and 
peoples of which are resolved to protect their manufactures 
against all competitors. It is difficult to understand what 
expectations such politicians as Stanley Baldwin and Walter 
Runciman cherished with regard to Ottawa, for the latter 
was an earnest free trader until last year and the former has 
delivered speeches on the limitations of the tariff which must 
have done for him with the extreme protectionists. What 
everyone has remarked since the return of the delegates from 
Canada is that the results are commonly treated as small 
in relation to British commerce, although they are exceedingly 
important when considered as matters of policy. We canhot 
as yet begin to estimate what the results are likely to be on 
Britain’s international trade; but it is recognized as of the 
greatest moment that Britain should surrender her tariff in- 
dependence and, at the bidding of a limited and inexperienced 
politician such as the present Canadian Premier, should submit 
to agreements with the daughter nations of the Common- 
wealth binding her to tariffs that cannot be altered by the 
British Parliament until after a specified term of years. When 
Lord (once Philip) Snowden said, as he left the Cabinet, that 
the Ottawa agreement was to bring Britain down to a level 
below that of a British dominion, he was not mistaken. 
Meanwhile it is to be noted that the champions of pro 
tection and the eulogists of Ottawa do not attempt to keep 
up the pretense that Empire tariff arrangements can in present 
conditions make any material difference in the grim facts 
of unemployment. A member of the late Labor Cabinet is 
busy reiterating what every American now knows quite well 
—that unemployment must bring down every government in 
the end. In a time of unprecedented stringency, when we 
can see no smallest sign of improvement in world conditions, 
it would be folly to expect that a government representing 
the interests once again dominant in England could devise 
a policy of industrial and financial reconstruction. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his colleagues have no such policy. They will 
carry still farther their schemes of departmental economy and 


lower wage scales in the public services, and we cannot doubt 


that, despite the warnings of their own advisers throughout 
the country, they will continue to stiffen the administration 
of unemployment relief, in the somewhat desperate hope 
familiar to you in America that a turn in the tide cannot 
now be long delayed. And this brings me to the personal 
problem of the Prime Minister and his future. 

Mr. MacDonald’s case is exciting the keenest interest 
and, I am sure, very widespread commiseration. He has 
undergone a great change since the crisis of last year, and 
especially since the operation on his eye. These months 
have whitened his hair. The leader who for forty years 
was continually on the platform now seldom speaks outside 
the House of Commons and there only when he must. His 
more sensitive friends have lately been wishing thar some 
means could be found by which he might be wholly relieved 
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of the duty of public speech, so far below the tolerable mini- 
mum of sense and sound have his utterances come to be. 
Until recently his physical resources were remarkable, his 
resilience hardly inferior to that of the most vital of his 
parliamentary contemporaries. We are assured by his physi- 
cian that his general health is maintained, but one never 


meets anyone in the political world who speaks of him without _ 


anxiety. It is not improbable, I judge, that he may be able 
to hold on until the moment when a change in the government 
itself becomes imperative. What, then, of his successor? Could 
it be the Tory leader? Probably not, for Stanley Baldwin 
is believed to be wedded to the idea of the National Govern- 
ment; and it is undeniable that even if he were to be Prime 


Ministe again, it could not be for more than a brief in- 
terval. The Tory extremists who dominate the Conservative 
Party will not consent to be led by him. Nor do I find 
any instructed politicians who believe Neville Chamberlain 
to be a possible head of a government that retains the Na- 
tional label. The practical conclusion would seem to be 
that unless physical reasons of a compelling kind reveal them- 
selves, Mr. MacDonad will continue in the premiership. But 
no prophetic sense is needed to make one feel that in the near 
future events may perhaps be of such a character that no 
man not enjoying the fulness of health and confidence can 
hope to command, either in Britain or in any country of 
Europe. 


Eduard Bernstein 


By LUDWIG LORE 


N Sunday, December 18, one of the last of the Old 

Guard of the German Social Democracy died in 

Berlin. Eduard Bernstein, the son of a locomotive 
engineer, was a dyed-in-the-wool Berliner. He loved the 
city of his birth as few have loved it—loved its people 
and its labor movement, knew its language and its slang, 
revered its artistic greatness, and sang its popular airs in 
the circle of his intimates even after he had reached a ripe 
old age. He was past master in the art of amiable give- 
and-take, with the quickness of wit and the broad, jolly 
humor that characterize a son of the German capital. His 
autobiographical works radiate this same good-natured friend- 
liness, the comfortable atmosphere that emanates from a man 
who, in the midst of conflict, is yet inwardly at peace with 
himself and the world. 

But the world will remember Bernstein, not as the 
author of his memoirs, nor as the recorder of those all-too- 
human episodes which, taken together, give us so graphic a 
picture of the social and political life of his time, nor as 
the party man who played so active a role in the day-by-day 
work of the Social Democratic movement. In its memory 
he will live as the historian and the theorist who made a con- 
tribution to the life of the international proletariat that no 
historian can overlook or ignore. In his collection of essays, 
“The National Economy of Our Times,” Bernstein gave us 
a picture of his conversion to socialism and of his work in 
the Socialist movement. He portrays the reactions of the 
young bank clerk in the seventies of the last century to the 
party which, in that period, was just emerging from political 
insignificance and theoretical vagueness into an organized 
movement with a definitely outlined social philosophy and 
political program. At that time Dr. Karl Hochberg, the 
son of a wealthy Frankfort citizen, engaged young Bern- 
stein, who was only too eager to exchange his commercial 
career for political activity, as his assistant on a bimonthly 
periodical, Die Zukunft, in which he propagated an idealized 
middle-class socialism. When Bismarck’s Socialist Exception 
Law (1878) put an end to Socialist propaganda in Germany, 
Bernstein went to Switzerland as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Sozialdemokrat, published in Zurich by the 
German Social Democracy for secret distribution within 


Germany. In 1881 Bernstein became the editor of this 


fighting organ and followed it to London in 1898, when the 
Swiss government succumbed to Bismarck’s threatening atti- 
tude. Engels, in 1881, wrote to Bebel from London: 
“. . « Bernstein is doing a splendid job . . . We can hardly 
hope to find a better man. In his hands the paper is improv- 
ing from week to week, and he with it... .” 

During his London sojourn a gradual change in Bern- 
stein’s outlook took place—a change in his conception of the 
Socialist idea and the Marxian theory that crystallized into 
what became known as “revisionism.” There he lived as 
far apart from the daily political struggle as a “landed English 
aristocrat,” in the rarefied atmosphere of an abstract Fabian 
intellectualism. This spiritual transformation found expres- 
sion in a series of articles published in 1896 in the Neue Zeit, 
the scientific organ of the German Social Democracy, of 
which Karl Kautsky was the editor. Three years later Bern- 
stein systematized his theories in “The Prerequisites of So- 
cialism and the Tasks of the Social Democracy,” a book that 
made him the leader of revisionism. 

Within the Social Democracy, during the years in which 
Wilhelm II endeavored to reconcile the labor movement 
with the monarchy, a new current was undermining the 
revolutionary class struggle and bringing to the fore a tend- 
ency toward a state socialism that aimed at immediate gains 
through parliamentary methods and preached a policy of 
mutual understanding between capital and labor. Bernstein 
became its outstanding exponent. He denied the inevitable 
intensification of the class struggle and the increasing im- 
poverishment of the working class. He insisted that capitalism 
creates prosperous labor strata whose salvation lies not in 
revolution but in evolution, in the peaceful development of 
society into the Socialist state. In his opinion the Social 
Democracy, though it still spoke in revolutionary phrases, 
was no longer and could no longer be revolutionary in action. 
He demanded that the labor movement have the courage to 
preach what it practiced, to appear to be what it actually 
was—a democratic Socialist reform party. Rosa Luxemburg, 
Karl Kautsky, and Franz Mehring actively fought the spread 
of Bernstein’s revisionism, which was threatening to divide 
the party. Had the split between the Marxian and the 
revisionist wings come at that time, the history of the German 
labor movement—indeed, the history of Germany—might 
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have been different. Mehring summed up his criticism of the 
new tendency in the pregnant words: “What, for the Marx- 
ists, is a means to an end, the incessant self-analysis with 
which he searches his attitude toward realities, is aim and 
end to the revisionist ; he revises because revision is his goal ; 
in fear of an absolute dogma he spurns every relative truth. 
He thinks no thought to an end and thus arrives from noth- 
ing, through nothing, at nothing.” 

Yet it was Bernstein who had correctly foreseen the 
course that German Social Democracy was to take. It fol- 
lowed his line, not that of the Marxists, who, as Germany 
grew to world power and world imperialism, strove for ia- 
tensification, not amelioration, of the conflict with the ruling 
class. Trade unions and cooperatives with gigantic property 
interests amounting to hundreds of millions of marks stiffened 
the backbone of revisionism, with the result that the labor 
movement proceeded consistently to August 4, 1914, to the 
debacle of German and international Social Democracy. 

Singularly enough, the World War, which brought the 
Social Democracy to an open break with its revolutionary 
past, found Bernstein, after a brief period of uncertainty, 
standing with Haase, Kautsky, and the others whose opposi- 
tion to the war drove them to form the Independent Social 
Democratic Party. Yet this apparent contradiction may be 
the key to the real nature of Bernstein, the politician and the 
man. He had come from a Jewish, petit-bourgeois family 
of liberal tendencies. His father was active in liberal circles; 
his uncle, Aron Bernstein, was the celebrated editor of the 


Berliner Volkszeitung. This tradition was reinforced by his 
ten years’ stay in England. His conception of the relation- 
ship between the state and the people resembled the inter- 
nationalism of the British free trader rather than that of the 
proletarian class struggle. The liberal pacifist in Bernstein 
for a time overshadowed the man of practical politics. With 
the end of the war and the emergence of the new issues of 
the revolution, he once more returned to his natural place, 
the Social Democratic Party, which he represented in the 
Reichstag up to 1928. 

Characteristic of Bernstein’s point of view was his 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. So great was his bitterness 
against the revolutionary methods of the Bolsheviks that 
he was led to an unfairness toward his opponents that was 
foreign to his kindly nature. In his resentment he even re- 
peated the slanderous legend that Lenin and Trotzky had 
been paid for the November revolution with Hohenzollern 
gold. His last years, in spite of his great age, were devoted 
to his literary pursuits. Besides being tirelessly active in the 
Socialist movement, Bernstein had been an amazingly prolific 
writer. His works on the history of the German and the 
international labor movement belong to the classics of So- 
cialist literature. 

However one may evaluate Bernstein’s influence on the 
labor movement, one must recognize the whole-heartedness 
and unselfishness with which he placed the rich resources of a 
great personality unreservedly in the service of the oppressed. 
The world has lost a courageous and faithful idealist. 


When Men Eat Dogs 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY 


economic problems. Much emphasis has been placed 

on its economic aspects; very little upon its psy- 
chological effects. It has remained for the psychology de- 
partment of the University of Vienna, under the supervision 
of Professor Karl Bihler, and the Oesterreichische Wirt- 
schaftspsychologische Forschungstelle, under the direction of 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, to complete a comprehensive study of 
the effect of continued unemployment upon the worker him- 
self. The stimulus to this investigation was the fact that 
Austria alone, with a total population of 6,500,000, has more 
than 500,000 unemployed, and that a like proportion is with- 
out work in Germany. The condition of many of these 
people is desperate. In parts of Austria it is a commonplace 
for a man to remark: “Yesterday we ate our dog. I hated 
to do it because it had been our pet, but this is the third 
year that I have been without work and we had had no meat 
in more than a month. I told my wife and children that 
it was horseflesh and they liked it very much.” 

Often an entire community is unemployed because the 
single industry which gave it support has been forced to close. 
Dr. Lazarsfeld chose as a typical example of such communities 
the village of Marienthal. Located approximately eighteen 
miles south of Vienna, Marienthal has been for nearly a 
hundred years the site of a mill of the Wool Spinning 
and Dyeing Company of Truman and Marienthal. It 
was the only industry in the village and when it was in 


[J cononisnrotens. begets psychological as well as 





operation it employed more than 1,400 persons. It closed in 
March, 1929. Since then all but 37 persons out of a total 
population of 1,486 (98.8 per cent) have been without regular 
employment. Under the guise of an ostensible program of 
relief work, the residents of Marienthal were studied in- 
tensively. 

As citizens of Austria the residents of Marienthal have 
for the most part received an Arbeitslosunterstiitzung, or un- 
employment relief. Its cost is borne jointly by Austrian 
employers, employees, and the state. After a maximum of 
thirty weeks the worker is eligible only for Notstandaushilfe, 
or emergency help, which may continue for as long as one 
year and amounts to about 80 per cent of the unemployment 
relief. Both are administered by a district committee, usually 
a local organization. The amount of help which a worker 
receives varies from .72 to 1.85 Austrian schillings a day, or 
between 10 and 20 cents. At the conclusion of the emergency 
help, the individual is said to be véllig ausgesteuert, that is, 
ineligible for further assistance. Furthermore, anyone draw- 
ing unemployment-relief money is automatically barred from 
accepting any other employment on penalty of having his 
relief withdrawn. ‘This limits the possibility of supple- 
mentary income to what can be obtained by cultivating small 
vegetable gardens or breeding hares. A few persons obtain 
occasional work with neighboring farmers, for which they 
are usually paid in kind. 

Life in Marienthal moves in cycles of two weeks—the 
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period between payments of the dole. These payment days 
are more important than Sunday, for Sunday is only the day 
on which a few more prosperous families have meat. The 
day of the payment becomes a sort of macabre festival. The 
Ratenjud, the peddler from Vienna, comes with his stock of 
potatoes, meal, and fat. This is the day when payments are 
made on the accounts which everyone runs—the shoemaker 
alone has 8,000 schillings on his books and the cinema is 
almost universally attended on credit. 

As with all people who live constantly on the verge of 
absolute want, the diet of the residents of Marienthal is 
badly balanced and monotonous. Its chief article is a sort 
of stew whose principal ingredient is potatoes, to which are 
added such vegetables and scraps of meat as are available, the 
whole cooked in grease. To conserve the fat, the mixture 
is usually left in the pot, fresh material being added occasion- 
ally to replace that which has been eaten. The effect of this 
diet is now evident in both the children and the adults. 
Among the children the health of 34+ per cent was found to 
be very bad and only 15 per cent were rated as having 
normal health. No child from a family which had passed 
through the full period of help was found to have normal 
health. A similar condition, although not as pronounced, 
prevails among the adults. 

When the mill closed, the people of Marienthal had a 
fairly large stock of clothes. By means of ingenious mending 
they still contrive to look presentable. In the case of the 
children, however, this is more difficult. Because of growth 
and activity they subject their clothing to much harder wear. 
Furthermore, since they attend school in a neighboring town 
they mingle with the children of fathers who are still em- 
ployed. ‘Thus their plight is brought home to them more 
vividly than to their parents, who have succeeded in isolating 
themselves from external contacts. No children are permitted 
by their parents to indulge in any sort of violent activity— 
even if they had energy enough—because their clothes might 
be irreparably damaged, and when they are gone, no one 
knows where any others will be obtained. 

Among the parents of these children a certain fatalism 
has developed. When the mill first closed, there were in- 
numerable rumors of a prompt reopening. But time passed 
and nothing came of them. Later a portion of the plant was 
demolished for the brick which composed its walls. Perhaps 
the best index of the apathy of these people is the record 
of the library. Between the years 1929 and 1931 the number 
of books lent decreased 49 per cent. The books are free 
and Marienthal has an exceptionally good stock of them. 
Not only has the total number of books lent decreased, but 
also the number of books per reader. In 1929 each borrower 
took out an average of 2 23 books. In 1931 the average had 
dropped to 1.6. When the factory was in operation, the 
village had a kindergarten. Part of its equipment was a set 
of Montessori toys. ‘The kindergarten is closed, but the 
balls and the raffia and the building blocks remain, quite un- 
used, in a box in the workers’ clubroom. In the days of its 
prosperity Marienthal was very proud of its park. The 
hedges were kept neatly trimmed, the grass mowed, and the 
walks carefully tended. Of an evening and on Sunday after- 
noons it was customary to sit in the park or to stroll along rhe 
allée. Now no one yoes into the park any more. The hedves 
are unclipped, the grass is dry and dead, weeds grow in the 


walks. 


No longer are newspapers thoroughly read. In the 
words of Kurt S., one of the village political leaders, ‘““Form- 
erly, I read the Arbeiterzeitung until I knew it inside and 
out. Now I just look at a little of it and throw it away, in 
spite of the fact that I have so much more time.” The 
Arbeiterzeitung is the central organ of the Social Democratic 
Party. It carries extended discussions of political and eco- 
nomic problems, and its journalistic style is such that for 
persons of limited education it is not easy reading. Between 
1929 and 1931 its subscriptions declined 60 per cent in 
Marienthal, in spite of the fact that it is sold to the unem- 
ployed for only four groschen, or a little more than half 
a cent. On the other hand, the Aleine Blatt, with identical 
political affiliations but containing much more simple material, 
although it costs ten groschen, has lost only 27 per cent of 
its readers. 

A similar lack of interest extends to politics. Formerly 
politics were taken very seriously in Marienthal. The best 
athlete of the Deutscher Turnverein commented sadly: 
“Formerly a man would not have dared to wear a Heimwehr 
emblem here! He would immediately have been beaten. Now 
it is quite different.” At election time there is no longer 
any intense feeling. In the hotly contested national parlia- 
mentary election of April 24, 1932, the only demonstration in 
Marienthal was the destruction of a few posters. All the 
political organizations in Marienthal have lost from 30 to 
60 per cent of their members. Finances play a small part in 
this defection because dues have been reduced to a minimum. 
It is significant, however, that by far the greatest proportion 
of those individuals who have retained their membership are 
still employed or, as students, have retained contact with the 
outside world. While this regression of political interest 
seems to be in conflict with the behavior of the people of 
Germany, it must be remembered that in Marienthal almost 
every man has the identical burden to bear. 

Not all the organizations have suffered proportionate 
losses in membership. Some have actually grown. Chief 
among these is the cyclists’ club. Since these people can 
no longer afford car fare, their bicycles remain their only 
mode of transportation. The Catholic kindergarten, Frohe 
Kindheit, has also shown a growth. However, the most 
significant growth, because it conflicts with the religious preju- 
dices of many of the people, is that of the Social Democratic 
cremation society, Die Flamme. It is simply cheaper to be 
burned than buried. 

Before the factory closed, a moment of free time was 
a precious thing in Marienthal. Since the women as well as 
the men were employed, it was necessary for them to do their 
housework at the conclusion of their work in the mill. Often 
they were forced to work half the night to keep their 
homes in order. Now all this is changed. These people are 
literally drowned in time. To the once busy workers the 
presentation of this leisure has been a tragic gift. Freed from 
the necessity of being punctual, or ever hurrying, time has 
lost its meaning. Nevertheless, a double conception of time 
prevails in Marienthal—one for the men, quite another for 
the women. In the case of the women, the necessity of 
caring for the children, preparing the meals, and doing the 
housework tends to keep them more closely in touch with 
reality. Although these women now have infinitely more 
time than when thev were employed, the means at their dis- 
posal for keeping house are so much more restricted that 
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even simple tasks take much longer than before. So much 
time has to be spent in devising ways to make the old things 
serve just a little longer. And there is the perennial question 
of what to cook and how to prepare it. But underlying 
everything is the fact that as a result of three years of mal- 
nutrition these women do not have the strength they had 
formerly. 

The only person who was observed hurrying in Marien- 
thal was the village fool. For hours men stand about the 
street, alone or in groups. They lean on house walls or the 
bridge railing. Many smoke pipes. They hold long aimless 
conversations. If a wagon passes, they raise their heads a 
little. One day at noon, when street traffic was at its height, 
the speed of movement of 100 pedestrians was timed. The 
average gait of the men was one and one-half miles per hour; 
the women moved slightly faster. Only six men, of the sixty- 
eight who were observed, walked to their destinations without 
stopping from one to three or more times. Only eighteen 
of these men carried watches. Thirty-one others had left 
theirs at home. The others did not own watches. Many 
of these men have lost the capacity to judge the passage of 
time. They cannot distinguish one hour from three. Their 
day has three points of orientation—getting up, the noon 
meal, going to bed. They can vemember little else. If ques- 
tioned, they will say: up and presently it became 
midday. Then presently i: time to go to bed’”’—nothing 
more. If pressed to defi b's “presently,” an individual can 
usually recall a few of he outstanding events of the day, such 
as washing the bs fecuing the rabbits. The great ma- 
jority of its happer:o.: ‘ave left no impress upon his mem- 
ory. Any trifling stimulus may determine the course of his 
behavior for the ensuing hour. Often these men forget to 
come in for meals. Frau Lisl K. complained: “Now we 
have regular quarrels every noon because my husband can 
never be punctual, although earlier he was punctuality it- 
self.” he behavior of these men strikingly resembles that 
of decerebrate animals who respond only to immediate stimuli 
and in the intervals between stimuli lapse into a sort of stupor. 

For more than two years, almost to the time of the in- 
vestigation, the morale of the people of Marienthal was well 
maintained. ‘The tradition of almost a century of employ- 
ment as skilled artisans had instilled a certain pride in them- 
selves which would not permit them to break down. This 
was demonstrated by a stubborn refusal to work in another 
mill, even when an opportunity offered, at a lower wage than 
they had received at Marienthal. They will work for a 
farmer for the equivalent of a few groschen a day, but this 
is not at their trade, and moreover, as they are nearly always 
paid in kind, the smallness of the remuneration is not so ap- 
parent. Furthermore, because these families have been neigh- 
bors for so many years and have intermarried to a consider- 
able degree, there is evident a strong group solidarity. 

However, as time passes and conditions do not improve 
or show any prospect of betterment, several factors conspire 
to undermine the morale of the people of Marienthal. Prob- 
ably foremost among these is the realization that they are 
trapped; that they are in a prison without bars. There is 
no work for them in Marienthal, or, for that matter, in all 
Austria. Nor is there any place else for them to go. No- 
where are there jobs, and if there were, there is no money 
with which to travel. They recognize that they are helpless, 
that they must remain in Marienthal. Relentlessly the time 





approaches when they will no longer receive a dole, when, 
no longer eligible, they will have not even that meager income 
on which to depend. Meanwhile, their clothes become 
more worn, their household possessions are giving out, but 
there is no source from which they can be replaced. It is 
obvious to all of them that under present conditions it is use- 
less for them even to hope. 

This pessimism shows itself even in the children. 
Twelve-year-old Johann H. writes: “I wish to be either a 
flier, a submarine captain, an Indian hunter, or a mechanic. 
But I am very much afraid that I shall have great difhculty 
in finding a position! I hope that in the future I can have a 
care-free life. I feel so sorry when I see my parents and 
all the people in need suffer.” Thirteen-year-old Mitzi M. 
writes: “I should like very much to become a seamstress, but 
I feel that I shall be unable to obtain a position and that I 
shall have nothing to eat.” 

The young men in Marienthal are rarely accompanied 
by the village girls of their own age. The girls have gone off 
with other young men from the neighborhood who are still 
employed and who can, in consequence, take them to dances 
or the cinema. Among the older women, regret at the closing 
of the mill is as much social as financial. Frau Wertti F., 
aged thirty-nine, voiced the almost universal plaint of these 
women: “If I could go again into the mill, it would be my 
most wonderful day. It is not only the money, but here in 
my four walls, so alone, I cannot live.” 

And inescapable is the fact that the health level of these 
people is continually sinking. As long as a man is employed 
in Austria, he has compulsory health insurance, but when 
he is without work, this protection ceases at once. If he 
becomes ill and has no money he receives no medical atten- 
tion. Sporadically the Social Democratic organization sends 
a physician to Marienthal, but between his infrequent visits 
the people there are without medical service. If the sick die, 
the cremation society provides the funeral; if they do not, 
then they simply constitute an additional load on an already 
overburdened community. 

But one recourse remains to the people of Marienthal— 
that is to attempt to reduce their requirements to the point 
where their incomes, no matter how small, will cover them. 
As they pass from unemployment relief to emergency help 
with its smaller remuneration, more and more of their wants 
must remain unsatisfied. There must be less food, of a 
poorer grade. Sugar must be eliminated entirely. The rent, 
although it amounts to only sixty cents a month, must be 
carefully hoarded. There can be no light at night. In the 
winter the family must remain a great part of the day in bed 
to conserve fuel. The only source of meat is an occasional 
cat or dog. When they finally become no longer eligible for 
any help, even necessities must be given up. Their demands 
must be constricted within a constantly narrowing circle. 

The effect of this deprivation is noticeable in the children. 
So accustomed have they become to denying themselves every- 
thing that they have lost the capacity to wish. At Christmas 
100 children were asked to prepare a list of the things which 
they would like to have if their parents were still employed. 
In this list the average value of all the items for which they 
wished, mostly practical or school requisites, amounted to 
1.2 schillings. Ten per cent of the children questioned had re- 
ceived nothing at all for Christmas. Sixty-eight per cent 
received only necessities. The fact that 10 per cent were 
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given nothing at all is highly significant because the custom 
of making presents to children at Christmas is very deep- 
rooted in Austria. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld has classified the people of Marienthal 
in three groups in terms of their reactic .s to their circum- 
stances. In the first group are those who do not seem to 
have been affected. ‘These he calls “normal.” In the second 
division are those who still make an effort to maintain them- 
selves, even though they recognize its ultimate futility. These 
Dr. Lazarsfeld calls “resigned.” ‘The third category in- 
cludes those who have simply’abandoned the struggle. There 
is a limit beyond which it is impossible to economize. This he 
characterizes as ,the “zero” or “breaking-point.” When an 
individual reaches this stage, he breaks. Some take to drink. 
Others run away. If the husband and not the wife breaks, 
she will usually maintain the home. When she breaks, the 
home collapses. The children are no longer cared for or 
sent to school; meals become irregular; housekeeping is neg- 
lected; every action is marked by a reckless irresponsibility. 
These individuals he classifies as “broken.” 

At the time of the investigation, December, 1931, Dr. 
Lazarsfeld estimated that only 19 per cent could be classified 
as “normal,” 49 per cent as “resigned,” and 32 per cent as 
“broken.” Furthermore, the average monthly income for 
“normal” families he found to be 34 schillings, or $4.76; for 
“resigned” families, 30 schillings, or $4.20; and for “broken” 
families, 23 schillings, or $3.22. As more and more families 
are taken off the lists of those who may be helped, their 
incomes will fall to the level of those who have already 
Whether or not all of these will break is prob- 
lematical. From the trend of the past two years Dr. Lazars- 
feld believes that most of them will. 

What effect the reduction to despair and irresponsibility 
of large numbers of people will have upon the political for- 
tunes of Central Europe, citing it as a single example, is 
quite unpredictable. However, Dr. Lazarsfeld thinks that 
it will be considerable. When people abandon nearly all the 
restraints which have marked their lives from childhood, when 
the social mores are no longer observed, their behavior can 
hardly be other than capricious. ‘They are hungry. ‘Their 
clothes are in rags. ‘Their children are suffering. ‘They 
themselves are half sick. A demagogue promises them food, 
shelter, work. Will they stop to analyze the validity of his 
program or the merits of his claim? Dr. Lazarsfeld doubts 
it. Rather, they will follow him, no matter how impossible 
his pretensions or how great a sacrifice on their part it entails. 

If Marienthal were a single instance in an otherwise 
prosperous country, its plight would be pitiable but not pro- 
foundly significant. But Marienthal is not an isolated case. 
‘There are literally thousands of Marienthals in Central 
Europe alone. Even though a city or vill- ge may not be 
composed entirely of unemployed, every one has its quota of 
those without work. Dr. Lazarsfeld believes that probably 
many of these, too, are approaching the level of despair. 
Nothing exactly comparable to the present depression has ever 
faced Europe before. ‘Therefore it is impossible to predict 
with certainty its final effects. Nevertheless, it seems almost 
inevitable that the people whom economic pressure has forced 
to the breaking-point and beyond will play some role in 
shaping the destinies of Europe. Whatever this role may be, . 
one thing is certain: it will be dictated not by reason but by 


broken. 


emotion. 


In the Driftway 


ORDS, words, words! Not merely the quantity of 
them but even more the shifting character of the 
flood fascinates the Drifter. Figures in regard to 

the increasing output of books and the expansion of news- 
papers are impressive, but fluctuations of vocabulary offer a 
subtler study. The rise of new words in this century, grow- 
ing largely out of progress in science and technology, has 
been staggering. Mark Sullivan, in “Our Times,” tells the 
sad story in this respect of the Oxford “New English Dic- 
tionary,” which was begun about 1888 and designed to occupy 
forty years in the making. While the scholars were still at 
work on the letter “A,” about 1893, the word “appendicitis” 
came into popular use, but too late to be included. Likewise 
while the learned jugglers with words were carrying on 
their cloistered labors with the letter “C,” an innovation 
called the “cinema” stole in on them unawares, though later 
they grabbed it by the scruff of the neck and forced it into 
the dictionary under “K” as “kinema.” 


*« * * al * 


HEN the dictionary was completed in 1928, the com- 

pilers were appalled to discover that while they had been 
at work, one new word had broken into the language for 
every ten old ones. So they set about a supplement, which 
doubtless will be followed by a supplement to the supple- 
ment, and so on. ‘The supplement-makers were asked to in- 
clude forty-three new words to describe various shades of 
women’s stockings. They were conservative gentlemen who in 
the days when they were most concerned with women’s 
stockings were able to discern only two colors, white and 
black, and they refused to introduce a new category. The 
supplement to ‘““Webster’s New International Dictionary,” in 
1929, contained 3,000 words that had come into accepted use 
between 1909 and 1927. 


* * * * * 


S a rule people are more impressed by the advent of 
new words than by the disappearance of old ones. The 
average person’s capacity for vocabulary is not highly elastic 
but fairly rigid, depending upon education, occupation, read- 
ing, and hobbies. A modern savant declared recently that 
100 words would constitute a serviceable vocabulary, and the 
Drifter has a friend who maintains that a knowledge of 
four words gives one 60 per cent of the male conversation in 
Spanish-speaking countries. (No, the Drifter will not name 
the quartet.) However that be, it is probable that the addi- 
tion of new words to the average vocabulary means the 
retirement of an equal number of old ones. It may be a long 
time before they are dropped from the dictionary or even 
labeled “Obs.,” but that is because, unfortunately, this is an 
age in which construction outruns destruction and we don’t 
half clean up our litter as we go along. ‘Take the revolution 
worked by the automobile. We all can pop out a score of 
new words which it has made familiar, but we do not con- 
sider the old ones which it has rendered practically obsolete. 
A quarter of a century ago every country child, and many 
city children, could name all the important parts of a harness 
or a wagon, but how many grammar-school graduates today 
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could define hames, crupper, breeching, blinders, traces, hip 
strap, pole, whiffle-tree, or describe a buckboard or a democrat 
wagon ? 


* * * * * 


|B gouncncde's are supposed to be disappearing. In the 
matter of varied pronunciation doubtless this is a fact, but 
in regard to differences in vocabulary are we not merely shift- 
ing from a geographical to a vocational base? Residents of 
Boston, Mobile, St. Paul, and San Antonio may talk more 
alike than they used to, but railroad men, bond salesmen, 
baseball fans, bridge fiends, and similar groups seem each to 
be developing a specialized vocabulary more and more difficult 
for the outsider to comprehend. Webster (the cartoonist, not 
Noah) has seized on this tendency for a series of newspaper 
drawings on the theme, “He doesn’t speak our language.” 
THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
Students on Strike 


[ We print here three letters on the recent student strike at 
Commonwealth College which resulted in the withdrawal of 
thirty-three students. The college is run on a cooperative basis. 
The students work twenty hours a week on the school farm 
and pay a tuition of $120 a year. The teachers work fifteen 
hours a week and give their services in return for maintenance. 

The first letter comes from one of the strikers. It was 
written while the strike was still in progress. The second is 
the reply of Lucien Koch, director of Commonwealth College. 
The third is a personal letter written by one of the students who 
did not strike to a friend in New York.—Epitors THE NATION. | 


To THE Epitors oF THe NATION: 

Commonwealth College, a radical, non-factional labor 
school near Mena, Arkansas, has frequently attracted consider- 
able attention because its students and teachers work together on 
the campus-farm for their maintenance. At present thirty-four 
students of the college, or more than two-thirds of the entire stu- 
dent body, are on a scholastic and industrial strike, in protest 
against the expulsion of two of their leaders and against what 
they consider the non-cooperative attitude of the college admin- 
istration. Six strikers were arrested on warrants of trespass 
sworn out against them by the administration. The case was 
suspended by a justice of the peace on condition that the two 
expelled students leave the grounds. 

The two student leaders, Henry Forblade of Newark, 
New Jersey, and Jack Copenhaver of San Francisco were ex- 
pelled after they had led a two months’ fight for student repre- 
sentation on the Commonwealth College Association and for the 
right of students to self-discipline. 

The trouble has been brewing for about a year and a half. 
It broke this quarter when the student body in a meeting de- 
nounced what they termed the dictatorial attitude of the asso- 
ciation, and declared that such a body had no place in a radical 
labor school. At that time they demanded the right of self- 
discipline and student representation on the association, They 
also asked that steps be taken toward the admission of Negro 
students. The association refused to accede to any of these de- 
mands. However, when the students first threatened to strike, 
the association granted the right of self-discipline. This con- 
cession was looked upon by the students as a long step toward 
representation on the association, and all was comparatively 
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quiet until Friday, December 2, when the asscciation suddenly 
announced that Forblade and Copenhaver had been suspended. 
The students, on the assumption that the right of self- 
discipline included the right to pass on suspensions and ex- 
pulsions, decided to strike if their leaders were not reinstated. 
Atter a meeting with the student committee, the association 
announced that the students would be given representation after 
Forblade and Copenhaver, whom it denounced as _ trouble- 
makers, had left. The students asked that the association re- 
consider. The association then announced that it would sus- 
pend action pending the decision of the Student Disciplinary 
Committee, consisting of five members elected by the student 
body. 

The Student Disciplinary Committee decided that both 
Forblade and Copenhaver should remain at Commonwealth on 
probation and that student representation should be granted. 
This action, according to the leaders of the strike, was the only 
solution to the problem. The strike committee demanded that 
the association announce its final decision by half-past seven on 
Saturday evening. When the association did not answer, the 
time was extended to eight o'clock and a student delegation was 
sent to plead with the association that a decision be made. At 
eight o’clock the strike was called. 

The striking students have elected a “strike committee” of 
five to direct the action of the group and are behaving in an 
orderly, disciplined fashion. They will not return, their com- 
mittee has announced, until four conditions have been complied 
with. These are: (1) unconditional reinstatement of Forblade 
and Copenhaver; (2) a guaranty that both will be readmitted 
for the new quarter beginning January 3; (3) no discrimination 
against students taking part in the strike; and (4) adequate 
student representation on the association, which is the adminis- 
trative board. In the meantime, all classes and unnecessary 
maintenance work have been stopped. The strike committee has 
taken complete charge of the school and the grounds, and ac- 
cording to its statement, will allow only necessary functions, 
such as cooking and food gathering, to be carried on. These 
functions will be performed by the striking students. 

The students are spending their time singing radical songs, 
going on hikes, reading in the library, and attending student 
assemblies which are held about twice a day. Feeling is run- 
ning high against the seventeen students who refused to answer 
the strike call. They are being called scabs, and mass picket- 
ing of classrooms and the farm is being employed to keep them 
from breaking the strike. 

Mena, Ark., December 4 SAMUEL RomER 
To THE Epitrors or THe Nation: 

In fairness to your readers, I should state that I was 
off the campus during the time of the “student strike,” 
which Mr. Romer attempts to explain as an active participant. 
However, I was in close touch with events leading up to the 
crisis and have since received detailed accounts from both sides. 

The basic issue of the strike, now a thing of the past fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of those who struck, was not student 
representation but an attempt to force the school to abandon 
its non-factional position and adopt the position of the Com- 
munist Party. That not all the strikers were Communists or 
even completely aware of the aims of the two students against 
whose suspension they protested is merely a testimonial to the 
clever strategy of the Communist group in bringing extraneous 
issues to the fore. 

The strike was not a spontaneous outburst of student indig- 
nation but a well-planned move led by the two suspended students 
and going back many months. The “conspirators” naturally 
seized every opportunity to engender bitter feelings against 
the association of permanent members. Incoming students, a 
majority of the student body this fall, were “rushed” and filled 
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with propaganda against the “bosses,” who, incidentally, give 
their services without compensation except bare maintenance. 
With an ingenuity which might better have been exercised against 
some capitalist exploiter, they played upon the idealism and class 
loyalties of sincere but inexperienced youths, many of them but 
newly enrolled in the radical ranks. 

The issue of students’ participation in the management is no 
new one at Commonwealth, but has never been the occasion for 
serious triction before. ‘The constitution of the Commonwealth 
College Association provides for student eligibility to member- 
ship atter six quarters of attendance, and at various times a 
considerable proportion of the memberships have been held by 
students. Lately, on account of economic conditions, which 
make long attendance more difficult, the ratio of student mem- 
bers has become smaller, and plans have been under considera- 
tion for reducing the period for eligibility. Assuming good faith 
on the part of all in the community, there is no reason why 
the problem need be an insurmountable one. 

The final straw was an organized attempt on the part 
of the “conspirators” to force the association to eliminate certain 
teachers whose political views did not square with the brand of 
Marxism held by the protesting students. This attempt was 
made despite the fact that the teacher upon whom the attack 
was centered was upheld by every member of his class and was 
teaching a subject which was not required. 

Such unpleasant conduct being especially disruptive in 
a small educational community, isolated from urban contacts 
and dependent on its own social life, the association was finally 
compelled to accept the challenge. Its action consisted of sus- 
pending until the end of the quarter for “uncommunal behavior” 
the two Communist students who were chiefly responsible for 
the agitation. 

kar from accepting the suspension, the two students re- 
mained on the campus for several days to create more dissension, 
whip up emotion, and play at revolution. The situation which 
had developed cannot be correctly understood without placing 
proper emphasis on the mass feeling created in a group which 
found a strike more exciting than studies and which, in this 
state of mind, was led to believe that the struggle was being 
waged over the rights of the group versus those of the associa- 
tion. The strikers, under orders of the “strike committee,” 

broke locks of college buildings, picketed the office, the classrooms, 
the library, the workshop, the store, and other college buildings, 
and blocked the public mail highway, holding association mem- 
bers prisoners. The college truck was put out of 
commission. A Communist Party member took over manage- 
ment of industrial work, and the strikers otherwise assumed 


virtual 


control of the school. 

‘To protect its educational plant, there was no course open 
to the association except to call in legal assistance. This was 
only done, however, after the insistent declarations of the two 
suspended students that they would leave under no other condi- 
tions. Charges against them were not pushed, after their 
departure to a hard-earned martyrdom. Their followers ac- 
companied them, many of them reluctantly, bute with no other 
course open to their pride. 

The episode will undoubtedly be more difficult for the 
public to understand than for those who know the workings of 
our community—normally a delightful place but occasionally 
suffering trom its concentrated but not thoroughly integrated 
varieties of radicalism. We feel very sorry that the followers 
of the Communist Party on the campus have not been content 
with their opportunity freely to propagandize their economic 
and political beliefs, which this school, with its prevailing “left” 
We merely objected 


philosophy, was so willing to grant them. 
to heing mistaken for the capitalist system and made a target 
for Communist wrath. 


Mena, Arkansas, December 13 Lucign Kocu 





DEAR I will try to give you a clear picture of the 
situation from my point of view. The two students that were 
expelled had been complaining all summer from what I heard. 
1 had been here no more than a week when a student meeting 
was called. I was rather surprised to hear the students speak 
so disparagingly of the faculty and the association. These two 
boys seemed to be running the meeting. They succeeded by 
clever talking in getting a number of “demands” passed by the 
student body to be presented to the association. Some of them 
were as follows: get a Negro student into the school as soon 
as possible; abolish the ten o’clock curfew; demand 50 per cent 
student representation in the association; demand more student 
participation in outside labor activities; and several others. Some 
of these were more than justified, others dealt with problems 
about which we knew less than nothing. Of course we saw only 
one side of the question and voted that way. The boys were 
clever enough to include in these demands some changes that 
even we who had been here only a short while considered reason- 
able. I consider the ten o’clock curfew entirely unnecessary, and 
I was thoroughly in favor of more outside participation in labor 
struggles, but I was not in favor of 50 per cent representation 
on the association because even at that early date I saw that it 
was a move to get control of the school. 

There was endless discussion which took up a huge amount 
of our time. There were meetings every two weeks protesting 
against all sorts of things. The amount of work done in the 
way of studies was just a big joke. The association realized this 
and decided it would be best for the school if the two boys left. 
The strike was called when the association suspended them. I 
opposed the strike for several reasons. As I saw it, it was 
a matter of either a successful strike—and as a result no college 
at all or a college controlled by the Communist Party—or a 
college run along the same lines as before and governed by the 
same body—which suited me better. In my first strike I was a 
scab. Was I justified? 

Thirty-three students have left from almost pure emotion. 
I sincerely think that they will regret it before long. 

A CoMMONWEALTH STUDENT 

Mena, Arkansas, December 10 . 


50,000 Foreclosures 


To THE Epitors or Tue Nation: 

It may interest your readers to know that according to the 
United States census of 1920 there were approximately 76,000 
farm home-owners in North Dakota on January | of that year. 
Statistics taken this year show that about 50,000 of these farms 
have been lost by formal foreclosure since 1920. How many 
have been turned over to the mortgagees without any fore- 
closure proceedings is not known. If you add to the figure 
given above the number of farms lost through tax sales, you 
will realize that the farmers of North Dakota have been or 
soon will be reduced to tenantry. 


Christine, N. D., December 12 O. S. GuNpERSoNn 


Socialists and Progressives 


To tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

For Norman Thomas and Gabriel Heatter to discuss the 
advisability of putting a false-face on the Socialist Party is close 
to nonsense. The important circumstance is that it is impossible 
for a progressive to support a Socialist hypothesis which he does 
not believe in or, perhaps, cannot understand; whereas a Socialist 
can support progressive measures which seem to him inadequate. 
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In other words, the two can keep together only if the speed of 
the faster is adjusted to the gait of the slower. 

Mr. Thomas can be understood to say that the Socialist 
vote was small because the discontent was too great. (In 1928, 
there was too little discontent.) He suggests that the vote 
which was counted for La Follette merely indicates exactly 
the right amount of discontent at that time. This analysis 
may be correct, but it is also possible that the fault is not 
in the stars but in the unwieldiness of socialism. 

Bogota, N. J., December 12 JoserpH NEvIN 


“Hunger ’’— 


To THE Epirors or THE NATION: 

The first showing of the hunger-march film, produced by 
the Workers’ Film and Photo League, with the collaboration 
of members of the League of Professional Groups, will be given 
Monday, January 2, at the Fifth Avenue Theater, Twenty-eighth 
Street and Broadway, New York, from 10 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
Besides being the only complete and uncensored film record 
of the hunger march, this three-reel picture represents an at- 
tempt to interpret and dramatize the conditions of destitution 
and misery out of which the hunger march arose. 

The perversion and distortion of the facts by both the 
conservative press and the commercial newsreel companies has 
been little short of scandalous. At this premiére of “Hunger” 
members of the Writers’ Committee who covered the hunger 
march for the League of Professional Groups will corroborate 
the film record by their personal reports as eyewitnesses. Among 
the speakers, one of whom will be present at each performance 
during the day, will be Malcolm Cowley, Michael Gold, Felix 
Morrow, Edward Dahlberg, and Robert Cantwell. 

New York, December 21 James Rorty 

League of Professional Groups 
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NEW HORIZONS 
AMERICAN LIFE 


JOHN J. CHAPMAN 


Two essays on certain modern intellectual and social tend- 
encies in American life comprise this book. Both essays 
deserve the attention of readers of The Nation, for Mr. 
Chapman can be depended upon to make significant and 
provocative contributions to current thought. Price, $1.50 
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Literary Journalism 


Titans of Literature. By Burton Rascoe. G. P. Putnam’s 


$3.75. 

UOTING a famous passage from Bernard Shaw, Mr. 

Rascoe takes the words out of his reviewer’s mouth. 

“Nevertheless, journalism is the highest form of litera- 
ture; for all the highest literature is journalism.” There has 
always been a certain snobbery in the acceptance or rejection of 
the word “journalist,” evaded in the characteristic American 
manner by describing a “journalist” as a “newspaperman.” If 
my ear had not been long since attuned to the euphemisms of 
American pseudo-elegance, or pseudo-democracy, I should, natur- 
ally, have assumed that a “newspaperman” was a man whose 
trade it was to sell newspapers, but the American pseudo- 
euphemism covers a multitude of plain facts. By any other 
name, however sweet, a journalist is a journalist, and Mr. Shaw 
was right when he faced that fact and decided he was a 
journalist. 

“The writer,” in Shaw’s own words, “who aims at pro- 
ducing the platitudes which are ‘not for this age, but for all 
is not a journalist; he may be something more; he is 
usually something less. Mr. Rascoe, in this Great Republic 
of newspapermen, is that unique phenomenon, a literary journal- 
ist. He has, that is to say, as keen an interest in literature 
as the average newspaperman has in booze, baseball, and the 
platitudes of politicians; he can make literature as lively a news 
topic as the usual sport and political bilge which newspapers 
and their newspapermen delight to honor; and he can, at the 
same time, render real service to literature and its unfortunate 
victims. When Mr. Rascoe edited the literary supplement of 
the New York Tribune, that overgrown village actually witnessed 
a first-rate literary journalist at work. Needless to say, that 
did not last very long. Mr. Rascoe failed to dish up the plati- 
tudes meant for all time as if they were the latest news. He 
was—apparently—a bad newspaperman. But he was a superb 
journalist. 

In the interval since his departure from the Tribune, Mr. 
Rascoe has lived in comparative retirement in one of those 
suburbs which can be more conveniently reached by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford than through the fastnesses 
of the Pennsylvania Station, Long Island side, and he has 
produced, as a result of his meditations, a book which admirably 
expresses himself and his attitude toward literature. In a sense, 
“Titans of Literature” is another “Outline of Philosophy,” save 
for the fact that Mr. Durant has never, I imagine, sent any- 
hody to the original works of the writers of whom he speaks, 
whereas Mr. Rascoe’s heresies and enthusiasms are designed to 
provoke an immediate response to the authors whom he dis- 
For the accepted figures of world literature he does 
in this volume what he did editorially on the Tribune for the 
literature of the world. 


Sons. 


” 
time 


cusses, 


Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, Boccaccio, Rabelais, 
Villon, Montaigne, Cervantes, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Voltaire, 
Milton, De Foe, Goethe, Byron, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Verlaine, 
Dickens, Shelley, Flaubert, Whitman, Poe, Dostoievski, Tolstoi, 
Mark ‘Twain, Anatole France, and George Moore are the 
“titans” about whom Mr. Rascoe discourses, not in chronological 
order, but in the order I have named. One notes at once that 
this is both an arbitrary and a conventional selection. One even 
notes that Mr. Rascoe must have read his Russians in French, 
since Dostoevsky and Tolstoy are the standard and now ac- 
cepted spellings of those names in the definitive English editions 
of their work. One notices that he does not know the meaning 


of the Italian word commedia, and at certain points one longs 
to impart information which is, of course, available in every 
textbook. For example: 

In the chapter on Anatole France he writes: “Some of the 
questions left unanswered by those who have written about 
France were: (1) To whom was France first married, what 
was she like, how long did the marriage last? . .. (2) When 
did France first meet Madame de Caillavet ...?” In a book 
indorsed by Mr. Rascoe I read this about his first wife: “Valérie 
Guérin came from too good a family; Anatole France, like his 
hero, Professor Bergeret, was later made to suffer from his 
wife’s pride of birth. She was the granddaughter of the 
painter Guérin, celebrated for his miniatures of Marie Antoin- 
ette. Valérie Guérin was a lovely blonde, with very beautiful 
hands and feet.” And the same author states that “Madame 
de Caillavet first met France in 1883,” and that the earlier 
marriage, which occurred in 1877, terminated in a divorce in 
1893. In his chapter on Milton Mr. Rascoe not only assumes, 
erroneously, that he is the first to blaspheme against the sancti- 
fied reputation of that eminent bore, but in a list of the sources 
from which Milton stole his concept of “Paradise Lost” he 
omits the “Carmen Paschale” of Sedulius, which antedated by 
more than one hundred and fifty years the “Adamo Canuto” of 
Salandra, which is given as the source of Milton’s epic. Nor is 
there any mention of Dracontius, Victor, and Avitus, three 
Latin poets who flourished at the close of the fifth century, 
whose work, together with that of Sedulius, was shown by the 
Irish scholar, Dr. George Sigerson, to be the fons et origo of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” In what is presumably a reference 
to Kuno Meyer, Mr. Rascoe rashly ascribes the Irish literary 
renaissance to “a spark ignited by a German scholar,” when 
that spark was ignited by a group of Dublin students of Gaelic. 

I remember that when H. G. Wells published his “Outline 
of History,” the current gibe was that if one knew nothing 
of biology, one thought he was a great biologist, but if one 
knew a lot about biology, one thought he must be a great 
historian. In other words, the specialist can always detect flaws 
and decided errors in works of a comprehensive character 
written by a non-specialist in any of the fields covered. I have 
not examined “Titans of Literature” in that spirit. The few 
points I have raised merely jumped to the eye of a casual 
observer. But what also jumped to my eye was the charming 
vitality of Mr. Rascoe’s interest in ali literature, his obvious 
belief that great books are alive and of thrilling interest, that 
they should not be left to the dead hands of the professors, whose 
delight it is to champion the great and the mediocre alike, pro- 
vided they are dead. 

In this connection Mr. Rascoe’s onslaught on the Romans, 
the dreariest bores in recorded history, and their dreary litera- 
ture should be read by all intelligent youngsters. As Mr. Rascoe 
insists, the greatest Latin writers are not the pets of the peda- 
gogues—Cicero, Vergil, and those other horrors of schooldays— 
but Petronius, Horace, Catullus, and Propertius. He might, 
I think, have added Tacitus and Lucretius, who certainly de- 
serve all the attention wasted upon Livy, Ovid, Vergil, and 
Cicero. He rightly points out that Greek was the cultured 
language, and that if one must read an epic it is better to go to 
the Greek original than to the stilted Latin copy; that there is 
nothing anywhere in Latin comparable to Aristophanes, Thucyd- 
ides, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus; that even 
Xenophon was never so dull, despite his parasangs, as Caesar, 
with his ablative absolutes. If one classical language, and only 
one, must be taught, for heaven’s sake let it be the civilized, 
subtle, charming, and beautiful language of the Greeks, not the 
Western Unionese of the super-Babbitts who divided Gaul into 
three parts. 
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In the course of his five hundred pages—or nearly so— 
\Ir. Rascoe touches on topics too numerous to be commented 
upon in a brief article. Even when his scholarship is unimpeach- 
able, no pedant will approve, because he bases his likes and dis- 
likes upon personal human emotions, and not upon the theory 
of what is and what is not the right thing. I have always denied 
that literature can be “taught,” but a mind inclined toward 
books can be guided by those who have enjoyed the kind of 
experience of literature which is infectious. That has, fortun- 
ately for Mr. Rascoe and his readers, been the kind of experi- 
ence which prompted the writing of “Titans of Literature,” 
and I can think of nothing better for a bookish youngster than 
to be presented with this book. ‘Those of us who, like the 
author, managed to emerge from the grasp of the professors 
with our appetite for reading whetted and our desire for 
heretical enthusiasm stimulated, will turn his pages with an 
indulgent and often tender smile. It is good to be reminded 
of the kind of literary talk which sent one in pursuit of books. 

It is not the kind of talk which sets one gerund-grinding 
or cramming facts to answer examination papers. It is the 
kind of talk that compels one to read or to reread, and to see 
in the grammarians’ funeral the living reality of literary art. 

Ernest Boyp 


The Age of Reason 


The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. 

By Carl L. Becker. Yale University Press. $2. 

HENEVER Professor Becker writes a book, it is 
\ \ always the product of years of study and reflection. 

This volume of essays consists of an analysis of the 
intellectual movement in the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to the French philosophes. Professor Becker is that 
rare historian who both knows his facts and sees their signifi- 
cance—for us. The thoughtful reader, if he be of the liberal 
persuasion, can do no better than to read this keen analysis 
of the creed which became the battle cry of the intellectuals of 
the eighteenth century. 

Every age, according to Professor Becker, has its “climate 
of opinion,” which is denoted by certain “key words.” In the 
eighteenth century, the Age of Reason, the key words were 
Nature, First Cause, Reason, Humanity, “without which no 
enlightened person could reach a restful conclusion.” In sharp 
contrast was the “climate of opinion” that came down from 
the Middle Ages, whose key words were God, Sin, Grace, 
Salvation. The leitmotif of Professor Becker’s book is that the 
underlying preconceptions of eighteenth-century thought were 
still essentially the same as those of the thirteenth century, that 
the philosophers “demolished the Heavenly City of St. Augustine 
only to rebuild it with more up-to-date materials.” 

Now what were the up-to-date materials? At the founda- 
tion was the worship of Nature which the new builders substi- 
tuted for the worship of God. And they looked into the Book 
of Nature with the same feelings of finality for a revelation of 
its laws as those with which the theologian looked into the Bible 
for a revelation of the Divine Will. Having “denatured God 
they deified Nature,” which became the test and standard of all 
things. What was new was merely a new dogmatism. Despite 
their surface cynicism the philosophers were men of faith, with 
“an eager didactic impulse to set things right.” They trans- 
formed the Christian ideal of service into a passion for social 
and political reform. By means of Locke’s sensation theory 
they rationalized the Christian will to believe into the convic- 
tion that men could, by using their natural faculties, deliberately 
bring their ideas and their conduct into harmony with the 
universal natural order. 
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All these views, according to the author, have no place 
in the modern climate of opinion, which is “factual rather than 
rational.” It is dominated by history and science, not by 
abstract principles and logical reasoning. In an especially illum- 
inating chapter on the New History Professor Becker explains 
that the eighteenth century was not anti-historical, as is com- 
monly supposed. On the contrary, the philosophers of the 
period were very much interested in history, in which they did 
pioneer work, as witness Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall” and 
Voltaire’s “Essai sur les moeurs.”” But they studied history 
with a purpose, and that purpose was “to discover the constant 
and universal principles of human nature,” and to establish 
“rights suitable to man’s nature on the facts of human ex- 
perience.” They did not study history because they loved the 
past, or because they saw the present as a continuation of the 
past, or because they were inspired by a disinterested love of 
truth. Finding that the light of reason was not completely 
satisfactory, they sought to supplement it by the light of 
experience. 

What became of the Heavenly City built by the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century? Like its predecessor, the City of 
God, it betrayed the hopes of its prophets. When the principles 
of the French Revolution finally triumphed, “it was obvious that 
the abolition of the old oppressions and inequalities had done 
little more than make room for new ones.” 

Professor Becker’s criticism of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century is penetrating and suggestive. What makes 
his book especially attractive is that its pages are flavored 
with wit, sometimes kindly and sympathetic, sometimes subtly 
disdainful. The reviewer could not help reflecting upon a 
number of pertinent questions that came to his mind as he read 
this stimulating little volume. What made the “climate of 
opinion” in eighteenth-century France in which the philosophes 
flourished so luxuriantly? Did they just issue from the loins 
of Newton, Locke, and Descartes? Was the dogma of Natural 
Rights merely an abstract theory, or was it a battle cry of a 
class interest? Why this passionate interest in “man in gen- 
eral”? Was it not a manner of protesting against the feudal 
caste system? J. Satwyn Scuapiro 


Portrait of a Lady 


Ellen Terry’s Memoirs. With a Preface, Notes, and Addi- 
tional Biographical Chapters by Edith Craig and Chris- 
topher St. John. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

LLEN TERRY’S memoirs were first published in 1908 
k, under the title “The Story of My Life.” A few persons 

recognized the high literary quality of her autobiography, 
among them Max Beerbohm, but in general the book was 
passed over rather lightly by the critics, who, if they expressed 
anything, expressed surprise that an actress should be literate 
at all. Not until the Shaw-Terry letters were published in 

1931 did it become plain to a number of persons that Ellen 

Terry was not only an actress but a writer of parts. After 

the success of that lovely book, her son, Gordon Craig, angry 

at Shaw and his sister, Edith Craig, for permitting the letters 
to be published, published in turn “Ellen Terry and Her Secret 

Self,” in spite of the fact that after he was grown he spent 

very little time with his mother and as a consequence her secret 

self might not have been entirely revealed to him. 

The present book consists of the original memoirs with 
copious notes at the end of each chapter, adding details which 
Ellen Terry was too generous to add, and explaining what 
needed to be explained. The biographical chapters at the end 
give an account of her last years, when keeping a diary was 
no longer possible to her, and of her death. And finally there 
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is a rather full account of the brother-and-sister controversy 
over the publication of Ellen Terry’s writings, which is not 
without interest. Airing family linen in public, even when 
it is only slightly unfresh, is amusing enough if it is done 
with spirit. 

But on the whole I rather think that Ellen Terry would not 
have been amused. She would have been interested least in 
the world in having justice done to herself; and it is not 
improbable that she would have grieved to see her children 
quarreling over her. It is a tribute to the present book that 
one feels so confident of what sort of woman she was, and 
of what she would have felt about this or any other con- 
troversy over herself. In her diary once she wrote a sentence 
about her interpretation of Beatrice in “Much Ado About 
Nothing’: “She must be always merry and by turns scornful, 
tormenting, vexed, self-communing, absent, melting, teasing, 
brilliant, indignant, sad-merry, thoughtful, withering, gentle, 
humorous, and gay ... a gallant creature and complete in mind 
and The last phrase could serve very well for an 
epitaph to Ellen Terry. Gallantry was certainly her first 
virtue; but generosity was a close second. If there was a 
trace of malice in her mind or her heart, it is not evident in 
her memoirs; she shows herself almost completely free from 
vanity, and certainly without a trace of the self-love that would 
make her cherish a grudge, even when a grudge was richly 
deserved. She could say: “I have the simplest faith that abso- 
lute devotion to another human being means the greatest happi- 
And she found many persons to whom she could be 


body - 


ness.” 
absolutely devoted. 
With this character, Ellen Terry may be followed through 
her industrious, brilliant career. It is plain that she had a 
mind—her notes on Henry Irviag alone would testify to it; 
it is amply plain that she had a heart; it is evident, from the 
word of hundreds of her admirers, that she had a unique 
grace and an irresistible warmth and beauty; and to read her 
day-by-day account of her life is to know that she could write 
as well as act supremely well. This is an altogether charming 
book about a woman who herself was altogether charming. 
DorotuHy VAN Doren 
om . . . 
[he Capitalistic Labyrinth 
A. Knopf. $3.75. 
. S a seasoned dissenter, Mr. Cole might well have packed 
with vitriol and evangelism. But he has actually given us 
a treatise which strives only for utter clarity of understanding. 
demonstration of the power that lies in calmness and restrain 
Mr. Cole attains his objective by doing six things wy 
which may be said to be inherent, and which give to i: 
havior a certain inevitableness. Accompanying this is a descri; 
systems, holding companies, and cartels, which lend themselves 
to the accentuation of capitalistic tendencies. The picture then 
and operation of international economic activities. The war is 
placed in its true perspective, not as a major origin of our 


A Guide Through World Chaos. By G. D. H. Cole. Alfred 

this volume with “I told you so’s,” and filled it to the brim 

The choice was wise. From it has come a truly remarkab'e 
He portrays the personality of capitalism, identifying those ¢ \ 

tion and analysis of certain pivotal institutions, such as banking 

broadens to reveal world economic unity through the machinery 

The Russian experi- 


troubles, but as an accentuating episode. 
ment is given scientific consideration, and finally there are placed 
before us the various alternatives from which we must choose 
our future course. 

No conservative could award to capitalism more convinc- 
ingly than does Mr. Cole the tribute which it deserves for the 


achievements of the past hundred years. It has, indeed, done 


too well. 


Modern industrialism by its very nature aims not at 
a static and balanced perfection, but at a constant move- 
ment from one victory to another. . . . It cannot stand still; 
but neither can it, even for a moment, wish to stand still. 
A static condition is fatal to it, because it is always being 
urged on by its own successive discoveries to production 
on a larger and larger scale, to an unending expansion 
of markets. 


But eventually a point is reached when these forces, no 
longer having new grist to feed upon, recoil upon themselves, 
producing havoc internally, creating artificial trade barriers and 
intolerable rivalries between countries, and finally destroying 
the internationalism which they have built up and upon which 
they have flourished. Capitalism as we have it, therefore, is to 
be defended only as an intermediate stage in man’s economic 
development. Though theoretically it might be reconstructed 
into a continuous blessing, Mr. Cole sees neither the will nor 
the means by which that can be done. 

The cosmopolitan character of Mr. Cole’s analyses is no- 
where better illustrated than in his discussion of unemployment. 
The problem is not approached from the standpoint of group 
distress, but from that of national and international stability. 
There must be a progressive reduction of the working day to 
maintain employment and purchasing power in the interest of 
all, and through such a policy « country is not only protecting 
its own standards, but making the best possible contribution 
to the welfare of other nations. 

To many the greatest value of the book will lie in the 
clarity with which it reveals the true nature of international 
economic relationships. The utmost concession is made to 
realism by dealing separately with the special situation of each 
country. It is in international relationships that the most 
poisonous concentrates of the war were deposited. Each of 
these poisons is adequately analyzed: the maldistribution of gold, 
the unstable currencies, the depreciated exchanges, the widening 
circle of debts, the raising of tariff walls by debtor countries 
to maintain the payments balance, the same procedure in creditor 
countries but for a different purpose—to keep out the deluge 
of goods precipitated by their own investments and loans—all 
ending in a hopeless impasse, with trade itself smothered under 
the debris of high finance. 

The Russian experiment might be expected to receive fervid 
indorsement from one known to be predisposed to socialistic 
tendencies. ‘et Russian organizations and policies receive the 
same cool and precise treatment as does the British banking 
system. The grandeur of the Soviet objective, the stead- 
fastness of the underlying determination, the details of pro- 
cedure, are clearly portrayed; but there is no minimizing of 
the awkwardnesses, the all-teo-frequent mistakes, the planned 

ithlessness, and such cold-blooded brutality as that which char- 

‘ized the treatment of the kulaks. 

Despite the inherent weaknesses of capitalism, Mr. Cole 

‘ibits no great confidence in an early resort to socialism. 
‘ue various countries are in different stages of readiness for 
economic change. Hence the most that can be done is to at- 
tempt to determine the unique composite of probabilities in each 
situation. The United States, lacking a powerful, unified labor 
group and a strong Socialist Party, but possessed of a vast army 
of petty tradesmen and technicians, having virtually unlimited 
natural resources and the traditions of individualism, offers no 
opportunity for communism. It is more likely to veer to a form 
of fascism. With slight reservations the same may be said of 
France. As regards England and Germany—but a review can- 
not substitute for the book, especially when the book happens to 
be the best of a comprehensive character that the depression has 


produced. CLauptus M urcHISON 
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Sanctions for Peace 


Can America Stay at Home? By Frank H. Simonds. Harpers 
and Brothers. $3. 

ITHOUT arguing the question, Mr. Simonds flatly 
\ \ tells us that the answer is No, America cannot stay 

at home. He then proceeds with a devastating analysis 
of our foreign policy since the war to show that the United 
States has failed to understand the implications of its interna- 
tional position. In the first place, the American government has 
attempted to satisfy those who wish to retain the immunities 
of isolation and also those who wish to derive material gain 
from the newly established financial supremacy of this country. 
We have insisted upon keeping the high tariff, but also upon 
collecting the war debts and booming our export trade. By 
lending its unofficial support to the Dawes plan, the Coolidge 
Administration made it possible during a few years for Europe 
to borrow enough money in Wall Street to pay its debt to 
Washington; but the eventual result of this and other similar 
policies was the international depression, which made necessary 
the Hoover moratorium. 

Secondly, Mr. Simonds stresses the fact that the United 
States has attempted to force its particular brand of “peace” 
upon other countries without understanding the complicated 
nature of international politics. To our innocent souls peace 
is a matter of good morals rather than of good economics or 
politics. When Europe refuses to take seriously our remedies, 
such as the Fourteen Points, the Kellogg Pact, and the Hoover 
disarmament. proposal, we call Europe wicked. What we fail 
to realize is that unlike the United States, which has never 
been in danger of any attack, the European states live in deadly 
insecurity, and until international cooperation removes this feel- 
ing of insecurity they will cling to their arms. This inability 
to understand a fundamental principle in world politics has 
unwittingly caused the United States government to follow a 
consistently anti-French policy since the war. When the 
United States trumpets forth a demand that the world disarm, 
it really invites France to renounce its present superiority over 
other nations, but it does not give France any assurance that 
the disgruntled states of Europe will not take advantage of 
such a renunciation to tear up any international agreement 
which they dislike. Mr. Simonds may not put his thesis in 
exactly this language; but fundamentally his whole book is an 
argument in favor of the principle of international sanctions. 
Concretely, he proposes that the United States attempt to 
place force back of the anti-war pact and the League Covenant 
by agreeing for a five- or ten-year period to apply economic 
sanctions against any aggressor which refuses to evacuate in- 
vaded territory. 

Simply written, with a minimum of detail, this book should 
attract many readers having little knowledge of international 
affairs. Valuable as it is from this standpoint, it suffers from 
the faults inherent in oversimplification. For example, the 
author’s criticism of the Washington Conference is too drastic, 
largely because he fails to consider what the results might have 
been had the conference not convened. Moreover, while, ad- 
mittedly, international sanctions are of fundamental importance, 
no system of sanctions can achieve its purpose unless it forms 
part of a wider organization which provides for the obligatory 
settlement of international disputes as they arise and for the 
gradual removal of such underlying causes as tariffs, war debts, 
maldistribution of raw materials, unjust boundaries, and mis- 
treated minorities. Until the world is ready to attack such 
problems from a really international point of view, no agree- 
ment providing merely for sanctions will keep the peace. 

RayMonpD Lesiig BugLL 


Ex-Modernist 


The Second Common Reader. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. $3. 

HE interest which has awaited “The Second Common 
I Reader” is different from that which awaited its prede- 
cessor. In the seven years that have passed since the 
appearance of her first volume of essays the critical role of Mrs. 
Woolf has changed. Originally she was regarded as a spokes- 
man for some decidedly up-to-date tendencies. Not only did 
the public delight in her charming biographical skits; it sought 
her opinion on “the Russian point of view,” on the insufficiencies 
of Bennett and Galsworthy, above all on the state of present- 
day letters. The first “Common Reader” closed with a paper 
called How I¢ Strikes a Contemporary. “The Second Common 
Reader” closes with a paper called How Should One Read a 
Book? Right there we have the difference between the two 
volumes. And the public has been unconsciously growing aware 
of a transformation in Mrs. Woolf’s status. No one regards 
her now as the champion of a new movement; instead, she is 
already beginning to be seen as one of a long line of quite 
orthodox belletrists and bibliophiles. When she refers by name 
to “English literature”’—which she does in these essays with 
remarkable frequency—it is in a tone that a Catholic might 
use in referring to the church. No one could justly accuse her 
of being academic, but it can be said definitely that her critical 
standards are bookish. Twice, as though it were some sacred 
vessel, she imagines the Elizabethans discussing “the future 
of English poetry.” I can speak with no authority in the matter, 
to be sure, but it seems more likely to me that the Elizabethans 
were without the reverence she would give them for the printed 
word. In fact, I believe that she has exposed here, slight though 
the instance, a rather naive and revealing misconception. The 
Elizabethan poets, naturally, took a passionate interest in the 
development of their art, but to bestow upon them retro 
actively that holy awe for literature which crowded shelves 
have brought, unfortunately, to some of us today is only too 
plainly the mistake of an imagination that was nurtured in the 
library. If the Elizabethans had felt this awe, needless to say, 
they would have been belletrists, not poets. And those who 
feel it today may produce a diverting kind of book talk, but 
not the best kind of criticism. 

Mrs. Woolf’s manner needs no description now. “The 
Second Common Reader” contains book talk of the highest order. 
It has that thing which sometimes seems all but vanished from 
the earth, good breeding. Passing chronologically through Eng- 
lish literature from Donne’s day to Hardy’s (no living writers 
and no foreigners are discussed), we enjoy the refinement of 
one who is a lady both by birth and nature. Her polished, ami- 
able book offers fireside pleasures which in this rude day the 
most apostolic opponent of archaism cannot altogether resist. 

Geratp Sykes 


Shorter Notices 


Carlyle. By Louis Cazamian. Translated by E. K. Brown. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Professor Cazamian’s biographical and critical monograph 
on Carlyle appeared originally shortly before the Great War 
and did not at the time receive the recognition it deserved. But 
in the intervening years it has not been lost to sight. Judicious 
students of the subject have remembered and consulted it; and 
now in an excellent English translation by Professor E. K. 
Brown it should penetrate into a wider circle of readers in this 
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country. It is an exceptionally well-ordered and lucid study, 
marked by two qualities in particular—an unerring instinct 
for the proper emphasis and an ability to relate the facts of 
Carlyle’s life to the development of his thought. No side of 
his achievement is ignored, and the pages devoted to his literary 
criticism, his historical writings, his social creed, and his meta- 
physic are all equally good. In recent years there have been 
several excellent studies of Carlyle; Professor Cazamian’s bears 
comparison with any of them. It is true that in several particu- 
lars more might have been said in the way of adverse criticism; 
but of studies hostile to Carlyle there are enough. This book 
is the work of a critic and biographer in sympathy with his 
subject. 


Flesh of the Wild Ox. By Carleton S. Coon. William Morrow 
and Company. $2.75. 

Mr. Coon went to the Rif before Abd El Krim had been 
caught and caged by the French, and while the fighting was 
still going on. His more formal report of his findings has been 
printed elsewhere under a numeral in a series of scientific 
studies of African life. For this more popular presentation Mr. 
Coon uses a unique and very valuable method. It is not fiction 
but it approaches fiction in immediacy and tempo. It selects 
a typical tribesman, sketches in his racial and family background, 
and follows him and his family through a representative Riffian 
lifetime. Thus ethnological data are made living facts by 
being embodied in personalities in whom we can become inter- 
The method is essentially the same as that used in 
“Grass,” “Moana,” “Nanook of the 
The success of the book, however, does 
not lie entirely in its method. Mr. Coon happens to have a 
talent for lively narration in a vivid, interesting style. It is a 
little terrifying to think of what a true dry-as-dust scholar would 
produce if he followed this valuable but perilous method. 


ested. 
those excellent 
North,” and “Chang.’ 


films, 


Flight of the Swan: A Memory of Anna Pavlova. By André 
Olivérofft. E. P. Dutton and Company. $4. 

In 1916, when Anna Pavlova was in New York reorganiz- 
ing her company for a six months’ engagement at the Hippo- 
drome, she signed on a young American of seventeen from Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and gave him the stage name of André 
Olivéroff, unwittingly attaching a memoirist to her staff. For 
more than a decade he toured in her troupe, during the later 
years as first classical dancer. His long association with Pavlova 
entailed no disillusions; from first to last his admiration fer her 
artistry and personality remained unchanged. “She seemed to 
you to be at once the most completely womanly being you had 
ever seen and yet never quite, never exclusively, human. She 
was aloof in the special sense that she had so projected her 
genius into her art that it was almost as though she, the woman, 
had now become but a symbol of that greater self which was 
her dancing.” Because they are based on knowledge both of 
dancing technique and of the everyday life of Pavlova, Mr. 
Olivéroff's eulogies impress one not as empty rhapsodies, but 
as sincere tributes from one artist to another. He gossips en- 
tertainingly about his fellow-dancers and describes many of the 
company’s adventures on the road. The book is worth reading 
for its subject matter as well as for its charm. 


Oliver's Secretary. John Milton in an Era of Revolt. By Dora 
Neill Raymond. Minton, Balch and Company. $3.50. 

In the choice of the main title, “Oliver's Secretary,” Dr. 
Raymond gives an impression that she probably does not desire 
and that her book certainly does not merit. For although in 
several places she draws insufficiently established inferences for 
dramatic effect, she shows clearly that she has mastered a large 
body of intricate learning and, what is unfortunately more 
rare, that she has attempted and, in large measure, attained 





a complete and just interpretation of her material. Dr, 
Raymond stresses the middle period of Milton’s life, the period 
of his passionate defense of liberty—ecclesiastical, domestic, and 
political. She keeps her subject always in true perspective, 
never saying or suggesting that he was the greatest statesman 
or social thinker of the day but always aware of his actual 
influence. For this reason her biography neatly complements 
the recent study by Tillyard. Dr. Raymond’s sane and thorough 
analysis of Milton’s political and socia! ideas balances Tillyard’s 
acute and philosophical literary interpretations. This volume 
helps greatly in making the present detractors of Milton look 
even more like the menagerie listed in the angry sonnet on the 
divorce tracts. 


The Victorian Sunset. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. William 
Morrow and Company. $3.50. 

In “Those Earnest Victorians” Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
traced the transition of England from an agrarian to a manu- 
facturing nation. He gave us no mere chronicle of legislative 
landmarks; the story was told in terms of the changes in 
manners, morals, and art, as well as in politics, and this subject 
matter seemed to tempt Mr. Wingfield-Stratford into a brash 
flipness of style that belied the scholarship and insight of the 
work. The present volume, a sequel, traces the transition from 
the England of 1870 to the England that was ripening for the 
war and economic debacle. It is an even more scholarly and 
incisive book than its predecessor, but is marked by an even 
more irritating flipness. When, however, one has discounted— 
one cannot forgive—this rather silly effect of the author’s 
exaggerated fear of pedantry, one has a most penetrating account 
of the last years of the English nineteenth century—a skilful 
and balanced synthesis of.the trivial and the momentous. 


The Road to Repeal. 
$2. 

All the amendments to the federal constitution have been 
ratified by the State legislatures. The alternative method of 
ratification by special conventions has never been employed. Mr. 
Pollard, inspired by the pending repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, now pleads for the long-neglected method of sub- 
mission to conventions. Unfortunately, however, he treats the 
question involved as one of constitutional mysticism rather than 
political expediency. Repeating Judge Clark’s arguments at 
length, he hails that jurist as an intrepid hero for holding the 
Eighteenth Amendment unconstitutional because it was not 
submitted to conventions for ratification. To discredit the State 
legislatures, he attempts to prove that their members are usually 
of very low mental caliber, which may be true, but it does not 
follow from this that they would now defeat repeal. Moreover, 
as against the legislatures, Mr. Pollard exalts the judiciary as 
the champion of the popular will! Actually the Supreme Court 
has invalidated State statutes intended to secure expressions of 
the popular will before ratification by the State legislatures. 
On all the really interesting questions of expediency Mr. Pollard 
is practically silent. Special ratifying conventions constitute a 
very clumsy and expensive mode of procedure, hardly advisable 
unless in exceptional circumstances. 


By Joseph Percival Pollard. Brentano’s. 


Fall of the Inca Empire. 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

In his “Ancient Civilizations of the Andes” Mr. Means 
described the remarkable culture which reached its culminating 
point politically in the amazing empire of the Incas, perhaps the 
most efficient imperial organization the world has ever seen, 
superior to the Roman in the fact that it imposed not only 
military but economic order upon its inhabitants. The subject 
of the present volume is the overthrow of this empire by the 
Spanish invasion and the institution of the rickety Spanish 


By Philip Ainsworth Means. Charles 
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It is on the whole an unpleasant 
story. The conquistadors were unquestionably heroic men, but 


colonial strueture in its place. 


other qualities were needed to administer an empire. Under 
Spanish rule the Andes lands exhibited a steady retrogression. 
The Indian population declined under the merciless exploitation 
of the conquerors; the Latin civilization that had been intro- 
duced was languid. The evil results are evident to this day. A 
small upper class lives on the labor of the Indians, who have 
been reduced to the small comfort that narcotics can give them. 
Mr. Means writes brilliantly without sacrificing the virtues of 
scholarship, but his conclusion—that a paternalistic attitude 
toward the Indians would be the solution of their problems— 
seems superficial. Mere economic justice might go far toward 
restoring to this race something of the maturity it showed in 
the remarkable cultures created before the Spanish invasion. 

[In the notice of G. S. Ghurye’s “Caste and Race in India” 
in The Nation of December 21, 1932, there was a slip that should 
be obvious to those acquainted with the politics of India but 
that ought to be corrected for the benefit of those not so well in- 
forined. In speaking of the untouchables, the notice said that 
Dr. Ghurye agrees “in the main with Gandhi . . . that it would 
be advisable to separate them politically from the mass of 
Hinduism.” The statement should be “that it would be 
inadvisable . . .”—Epitors THe NATION. ] 


Drama 
II in the Sky 


“ HE RED PLANET” (Cort Theater) is full of Big 
Ideas. It begins in the laboratory of a young scientist 
who thinks that he is receiving messages from Mars, 
but before the evening is over interplanetary communication is 
no miracle at all by comparison with some of the other things 
which have happened. The world gets religion again; a Prime 
Minister announces in Parliament that he is going to supplant 
the gold standard with the Golden Rule; and crowds of un- 
employed march through the streets singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” Stock markets had tumbled and empires had trembled 
when the first of the alleged messages seemed to promise the 
secret of atomic energy and thus to give the final coup to a world 
already nearly destroyed by its technical achievements. But 
soon the mysterious communicant refused out of his wisdom 
to supply any more scientific information. Messages awesomely 
reminiscent of the Sermon on the Mount began to come instead, 
and the world, which had crucified its own Savior, consented to 
take its direction from the prophet on Mars. 

Much of the play is ingenious enough. I myself was, for 
instance, interested by the preliminary test applied to the 
supposed Martians when one of the assembled experimenters 
suggested that they see what would happen when the signal 
3.1415 was transmitted—the idea being, of course, that if the 
Martians had invented wireless they would certainly know all 
about that continuing decimal which represents the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter. Sure enough, the next 
number—namely, nine—comes promptly back, and thus it is 
demonstrated that there is pi in the sky—which phrase, indeed, 
with a slight change of spelling, might be made to state the main 
thesis of the drama. Stern logicians might object that only a 
happy accident could explain the fact that the Martians employ, 
like us, the wholly arbitrary convention of a decimal system. 
Even waiving such quibbles, it must be confessed that the play 
grows less credible as it goes on, and that, if the truth is to 
be told, it is not very good. Despite its ingenuity and despite 
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8) Gilbert Miller presents 
PAULINE LORD in 
THE LATE 
HRISTOPRER BEAN 


with WALTER CONNOLLY 


HENRY MILLER’S Theater, true.” — Joseph Wood 
124 West 48rd Street 


Krutch, “The Nation.” 
Eves. 8:45, Matsa. Thurs. & Sat. 2:45 


HOLIDAY MATINEES: Thurs. Dec. 28—Sat. Dec. 81 
Mon. Jan. 2 


“At last a comedy so 
perfect of its kind that 
it revives one’s faith 
in the theater. It is 
almost too good to be 























GILBERT MILLER presents 


J EPIP ANDERSON . 


FIREBI EBIR with HENRY 
“Judith nderson gives a super portermanes. 


STEPHENSON 
glamorous.” —Joseph Wood Krutch, 


‘Firebird’ ts 
“The Nation.” 

EMPIRE THEATER, B’way & 40 St. EXTRA HOLIDAY MATINEB 

Eves. 8:50; Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 MONDAY, JANUARY 2nd 











THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


BIOGRAPHY 


A comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 
GUILD THEATRE [Eifty-second | Street 


eof wr | 
Eves. 8 -30—Mats. Aw & Sat. at 2: 








Meets at 


Club House THE GROUP ™ 85th  - 


Tuesday Evening, January 3rd, at 8:30 P.M 
ISAAC DON LEVINE #?esks on: 
“WHITHER RUSSIA?” 

This Sunday Afternoon (Jan. Ist) at 4:30 P.M. 
JIM PHILLIPS, in a “SONG RECITAL” 


Refreshments Served—RKeception—Admission 50c 














DEBATE! 
DARE WE DISARM P 
JAN. 1 orman ve. ° . 
SUNDAY ns 6 Ue 


BROOKLYN — — BROOKLYN ay aad OF MUSIC 
Lafayette Ave, near Fistbush A 





Tickets: to~tte~0i,8 10 at Sere? & 


at Bex Office—Rand Book 16th Ot, Mm. V. 
Auspices: Brooklyn Forum—New History Seelety 








What you CAN do about 


THIS ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Important Lecture-Discussion Series Arranged in cooperation with 
THE LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
GEORGE MITCHELL: ie HENRY ROSNER: What is the 
American Scene, Jan. 6. Matter with N. Y.? Jan. 27. 
Economics, Columbia Use. yan = Sea City Affairs 

Author: tree Revolt in 
the South MARY | FOX: Control of Public 


ion by Press, Radio, 
LUCILE KOHN: Your Job end School, Feb. 3. Executive Secre- 


Your Pay, Jan. 13. Author: tary, League for Industrial 
‘Workers’ Education.” Democracy. 
THERESA WOLFSON: Men and 


MAX DELSON: Breaking the hines, Feb. 10. Head Eco- 
Bread Lines, Jan. 20. Lewyer. nomics Brooklyn College 
6 more Lectures on “Ways Out” are to be announced. 
These lectures are open to men and women. The fee for 
entire series of 12 lectures is $2.50. Single admission, 25¢. 
Bring in this ad by Jan. 5 and receive 
50c rebate on series 


Y. W. C. A., Lexington Ave. & 53rd St. 
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an elaborately skilful production, it becomes, like “Wings over 
Europe,” exasperatingly pat, and for at least two reasons it fails 
really to convince. 

The first of these reasons is that ingenuity is not enough 
for such a theme. It may serve very well when nothing more 
momentous than the solution of a murder mystery is concerned, 
but the salvation of the world is a large order, and something 
more than a neat little formula is necessary if we are to believe 
it possible. A great poet might dare to handle the theme. He 
might hypnotize us with his eloquence and his passion, and he 
might, conceivably, sweep us off our feet. But it is only ecstasy 
which can make salvation seem possible, and ecstasy cannot be 
generated by anything so mechanical as a fancastic melodrama. 

It is also untortunately true that no very convincing reasons 
are given to explain why humanity should suddenly decide to 
live by the Golden Rule, or why its new faith should be so much 
more effective than the old. For at least 1,500 years the 
vast majority of Western men believed that that rule had been 
laid down by a very personal God who promised eternal bliss 
to all who would follow it. Yet the most literal and absolute 
belief was insufficient to hold in check the natural appetites, and 
it is dificult to see how a modern’s faith in his Martian prophet 
could be any more complete or effective than the faith which 
history has already shown to be not nearly enough. 

It is not, however, really necessary to bring in such subtle 
considerations in order to explain why “The Red Planet” fails 
to achieve its ambitious intentions. The fact that the imagina- 
tion of the author is by no means up to it is quite sufficient. 
The idea is one of those ideas which sound stunning if they 
are suggested late at night b- one playwright to another. But 
like most of such it does not work out any too well, and what 
ought to be sublime is only rather irritatingly glib. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 
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JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH says 





ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Civic Repertory Theater. It will 
fascinate children and adults alike by the reality of its unreality 
and the sense of its nonsense. 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE. Booth Theater. Hilarious perennial 
exposing almost anybody’s family. 


BIOGRAPHY. Guild Theater. An intelligent and sinewy comedy 
about what happens when a cultivated woman of the world 
tries to between a pompous opportunist and an un- 
manageable idealist. 


CRIMINAL AT LARGE, 
tale of crime in a country house. 


DINNER AT EIGHT. Music Box Theater. Trick melodrama 
about what happened to the various guests invited to a dinner 
Lhe general public likes it very much better than I do. 


choose 


48 St. Theater. Exciting and credible 
One superb performance. 


party 


FIREBIRD. Empire Theater. Beautiful production of a highly 
theatrical play from the Hungarian. 


LUCRECE. Belasco Theater. ‘To be reviewed later. 


MADEMOISELLE. Playhouse. Alice Brady and Grace George 
make a sentimental comedy pleasant enough. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. Alvin Theater. Pleasant operetta with 
music by Jerome Kern and a book rather better than average. 


Maxine Elliott Theater. What happened to 
business. The best drama of the 


STORY. 


en he rose in 


SUCCESS 
a rad cal v 
"Asey 

THL ATE ¢ 
Light comes 
Howard at 


ISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller Theater. 
from the French completely rewritten by Sidney 
charmingly played by Pauline Lord and others. 
sidered, it is much the most enjoyable comedy of 


All things c 


the season. 





Films 
Hemingway in Hollywood 


HERE is little in the past performance of Hollywood 
producers to encourage high hopes in a film reviewer 
when he is preparing to see a new Hollywood film. To 
be sure, a few films shown during this season, notably Lubitsch’s 
“Trouble in Paradise,” have made one think that the producers 
were awakening to the demands of the more intelligent section 
of the movie-going public and were sincerely anxious to raise 
their standards. But apparently the occasional good things 
that come out of Hollywood are matters of accident, and the 
old ideas of what makes a good film still rule, even when an 
attempt is made to hitch the stars to a vehicle of recognized 
artistic merit. It is this disappointing fact that is glaringly 
evident in “A Farewell to Arms” (Criterion), the latest bid for 
cinematic laurels, which in some usually discerning quarters has 
been hailed, unaccountably, as the greatest American picture 
ever made. 

Though I too hoped to acclaim this new masterpiece, | 
am compelled to report that “A Farewell to Arms” not only falls 
short of being great in any sense of the word, but is actually 
merely another screen “romance,” differing from its countless 
predecessors only in its more natural dialogue and better acting. 
Neither of these distinctions, however, is sufficiently strong to 
overcome the fundamental banality of the story as it is unfolded 
in this free adaptation of Hemingway’s novel. A film is not 
to be judged by its success or failure in giving dramatic form to 
the literary story which is its source. It must be considered 
on its own merits. But in the case of “A Farewell to Arms,” it 
may be illuminating to point out how Hemingway’s simple and 
charming romance has been vulgarized by the injection of 
cheap melodramatic episodes gratuitously introduced with the 
apparent object of making the story more dramatic. 

At the outset it must be admitted that the story as told 
in the novel does not lend itself to successful dramatization. 
Except for the final sad ending of the girl dying in childbirth 
and the war background, there are no emotional developments 
and no dramatic situations in the entire course of the blissful 
love that unites the two characters of the novel. One might 
have expected the producers to let well enough alone and choose 
something more suitable to their ends. But the desire to présent 
a best seller must have been irresistible, and once the story was 
started on the course ef screen adaptation, it inevitably came 
down to the level of the usual sloppy screen love. 

If there is anything particularly striking in Hemingway’s 
narrative, it is the remarkable restraint in the conduct of his 
characters as well as in his account of the various episodes. 
In the film there are tears and sad partings and prayers and 
painful complications, none of which exist in the novel. The 
heroine does not say goodby almost cheerfully, as she does 
in the book, but must come to the station by herself after the 
parting to watch her lover go away. She does not tell him that 
she is going to become a mother, but must go secretly to another 
country to bear her child. And all her letters to the man must 
be returned, so that she may collapse from shock. Nor do the 
two live in sin happily without much thought about proprieties. 
They must have a priest to throw a cloak of respectability over 
their union by a fervent prayer for their happiness. One could 
go on enumerating the “happy” touches introduced by the 
adaptors. But they are all of the same kind and their effect 
is invariably to strike a melodramatic note, to make the situa- 
tion conform more nearly to the traditional screen conception 
of the tragic course of true love. ALEXANDER BaksHy 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR WEEKEND 

A splendid program of winter sports, 

and indoor entertainment. m4 | New 

Year's Eve party with all the fixin’s! 
SKATING EVERY WEEK-END 

Our own pond freezes on the slightest provocation; 

and even If it should not, you can join our merry 

skating party at a nearby outdoor (artificial) skat- 

ing rink We provide transportation free. 

Open all year. Week-end fare $1.65 
Free auto to and from Harmon Station 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
rat LODGE cites J 


SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 


> y ‘ rea- 
Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for rec 
_ relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 














tion and ; : 
Only 45 miles from New York. $4 per day. 
j Sports Special feature programs 
Skating, Hiking, for New Year 
Skiing, Tobogganing Weekend 


For reservations call Peekskill 1276 














ZINDOREST PARK, 


» g miliionatre’s estate, Most beautifully land- 
——_ Exceptionally beautiful during Fall and Win- 
ter All sport facilities on premises. Reduced rates 
for the Fall and Winter. Special week-end rates. 

1% hours Erie B. BR. Bus or Route 1? 

OPEN ALL YEAR 


4\ The LAXE VIEW 


‘ len- 
is preferred for exceilent location, sp 
did modern cuisine and different clien- 
tele. ‘ 


Rates Very Reasonable 











59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 
Tel. Lakewood 287—963 








RED OAKS 
Atlantie Highlands New Jersey 


A 150 acre country estate one hour from New York, 
with private lake. Tennis, golfing, riding and 
skating. Old Gardens. Famous Cuisine. Beauttfully 
appointed rooms. [Intellectual and congenial group. 
Splendid opportunity for those wanting to finish s 
piece of work. Open all year. Reasonable rates. 


Management—Maseha and Hyman Strunsky 
Phone Atlantic Highlands 264 














TorsTONE FARM 


For all vacations in the Connecticut hills, restful, 
secluded, now at special rates, and reduced week- 
end railroad fares. Saddle horses on the place; in- 
struction. Address: R. F. D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Phone: Ridgefield 648. 


A PERSON 


TO FIT 
THE JOB 


Are you looking for a person with 





ability to do a job for you? 

Use THE NATION classified columns. 
Rate per line of 6 words, $.62 
Minimum 3 lines 
THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street New York City 
COrtlandt 7-3330 














THE Peropte’s INSTITUTE 
{ At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, Dec. 30 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


‘Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan—Must Government 
be established on Fear?” 


Tuesday, Jan. 3 











Send for Catalogue 
of Privately Printed 
Unexpurgated Items 


CURIOUS : 
BOOKS P*cety tates 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. N, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 












































FRENCH Spanish, Italian, German. 

Russian, Conversational. 
Native teachers. Private lessons 75c. Daily 9-9 
Fisher School of Languages, 124 Lexington 
Av. (bet. 85-86 Sts.) Est. 1905. AT water 9-6975 
I ANGUAGE Conversationally taught 

for immediate use. 

Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 


Universal School of Languages, 1265 Lexing- 
ton Av. (85th). Est. over 20 yrs. AT water 9-5128 











» 
> 

: Learn quickly at home by the world’s mest fameus 
» language method. Endersed by foremest educators. 
3 First you LISTEN—then you SPEAK 

> SPANISH - ITALIAN - GERMAN 
: RUSSIAN and 10 ether languages 

4 Send for FREE Book N. 

, LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 1@ &. 48ré Ot 
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- 
PROFESSOR SCOTT BUCHANAN 7 ne — 
“The Nature of a Higher Education: Medicine: SUBSCRIBE NOW 
r Arts is s of Nature.” 
7 oe Oe Ss oF ee to SOVIET PERIODICALS for 1933 
“PRAVDA,.” “IZVESTIA,.” “EKONOMICHES. 
KAYA JIZN."" “Z4 IMNDUSTRIALIZATSIU" 
$10.00 yearly each 
English Publications MOSCOW NEWS 
VEDANTA SOCIETY, 34 WwW. 71st Sr. Day-to-day developments In the U 8. 8. BR. and 
L E Cc T URE Ss how foreigners share in them. 
Swami Nikhilananda of the Ramakrishna Order Dab” Edition pe cone 
Sundays 11 a.m.—Philosophy and Religion of India . ademas - “ } 
Tues. & Fri., 8 p.m.—Classes Admission J*ree 7S ag oS oa —s, | page } 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, published by the U. 8 
actin Ramner, of Commerce: $3.00 oer year | 
VIE cL, strated, | 
LEC RES ae ee AND HEALTH Please direct ‘a teuets teh 
. yy Dr. alter Siegmeister 
every Thursday at 8:15 P.M. Adm. 25c. AMKNIGA | 
Union Auditorium, 229 W. 48th St. 258 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
HE AMERICAN GYMNOSOPHIST, fore- 
oO INSTRUCTION 0 | most scientific nudist magazine, beautifully 


illustrated Christmas edition, can be purchased at 
35 cents = copy directly, or at 50 cents including 
postage, from the American Gymnosophical Assn., 
room 301, 249 West 34th St., New Vork. m.. Ve 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


RONX APARTMENT to sublet. Large front 

room and kitchen suitable for business couple, 
30.00 per month. Electric free. ‘Telephone 
erome 7-1975. 


FURNISHED ROOM & BOARD 


EAUTIFULLY furnished large double room, 
southern exposure, running water Excellent 
meals, with refined adult family. 222 Riverside 
Dr., Cor. 94th St., Apt. 22 Tel. Riverside 9-8611, 


POSITIONS AND WORK WANTED 


XPERIENCED teacher, woman, 24, university 

graduate, seeks position as tutor, reader, of 
queer. Good reterences. Box 788. c/o The 
Jation. 
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The Nation’s 
Radio Hour 


Oswald Garrison Villard, 
speaker 


Wednesday 
Dec. 28, 8:15 p.m. 


Station WEVD 
1300k—231m 


Other interesting programs 
over WEVD: 


The Group Theatre, Sunday, 8:30 p. m. 
Michael Strange, Tuesday, 5:15 p. m. 
Hendrik Van Loon, Friday, 8:15 p. m. 








H OUSECLEANING, thevengh. at 50c an hour, 
he Dependable references from long-satished 
yee readers. Hattie Payne, 701 St. Nicholas 
venue. 





XPERT stenographer and typist, 28 years old 
college graduate, eight years advertising an 
law experience, desires interesting connection, Re- 
muneration secondary consideration. Hox 789, 
c/o The Nation. 





Literary-Research Assistance Offered 


R ESEARCH, LITERARY AND EDITORIAL 

* assistance in preparation of lectures, essays, 
and books. Also translations. Columbia Ph D., 
literary and research experience and attainments. 
smprensive references. Moderate charge. Hox 
78 c/o The Nation. ‘ 














AN ADVERTISEMENT 


in our classified columns costs only 
$6.16 per inch and will get answers. 
Additional lines, of 6 words, 62 cents 
each. (Minimum 3 lines.) 

Copy should reach us with remittance 
Friday for the issue appearing the fol- 
lowing week. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St. New York 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-3330 
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Story of the Human Race 


A Biographical History of 
the World 


Thiv rigantic work of scholarship, writ- 
ten in copular style for the masses instead 
of the wll pedants, contains 150,000 words, 
im five charming, entertaining and instruc- 
tive b oks. This historica! and biograph- 
ical production is being printed on @ good 
grade of paper, bound im attractive, 
artisti. stiff covers, 5% by 8% inches. 


Conrents of These Five Books 
By Henry Thomas, Ph.D. 


BOO! L 


A Bri-! Survey of Early History. 

Moses the Prince Who became a Rebel. 

— sh, the First Pacifist in History. 
nddt., the Atheist Who Became a God. 

Confu ius, the Spiritual Godfather of Christ. 

Cyrus Who Destroyed a Civilization. 

Pericl 5, the Popular Democrat of Athens. 

Plato, Who Dreamed of a Better World. 


BOO!’ 8. 

Alexa ider, Who Tried to Divide the World 
between God and Himself. 

Epice:us, the Smiling Pessimist. 

Hann bal, the Prince of Hatred. 

Cato, the Champion +"; 

Caesa~. the Man Who Tried to Become a God. 

the Jewish Vagabond of Nazareth. 

Nero. Who Murdered His Mother. 

Mare ig Aurelius, the Emperor- Philosopher. 

Const ntine the Great, Who Murdered His Son 
an Became a Christian. 

Mohs mmed, the Prophet of the Sword. 


BOOK 4. 


Char emagne, Who Rescued a Pope and Became 
an Emperor. 

Pete: the Hermit, Who Slaughtered the Jews for 
th Love of Jesus. 

Sain Francis of Assisi, a Cathelic Anarchist. 

Dan e Allighieri, “the Voice of the Silent 
Certuries.” 

Maro Polo, the Link Between Europe and 


A ia, 

Petr rch, Johannes Huss and John Ball—Three 
lv aders of the Renaissance. 

Joar of Arc, Maid of Orleans and Mother of 
France. 

Tor: vemada and the Holy Inquisition. 

Col mbus, Who Didn't Discover America. 


BOuUK 4. 
in Lather, the Peasant Who Defied the 


. 
Ma hiavelli, the Devil's Disciple. 
Shasespeare, the Creator of a New World. 
Lows XIV, the Most Famous of the French 
ings. 
Geo:ge Fox, an Aggressive Fighter for Peace. 
Spivoea, the Quiet Little Jew of Amsterdam. 
Vo —_ the “Black Sheep” of the Human 
) amily. 
Ne ‘pm, Whe Conquered the World and Died 
xile. 


m OK 6. 


Go the—There Goes a Man! 

Mrrzini, Italian Prophet of a United Europe. 
Kei: Marx, the Father of Socialism. 

Bi marck, the Backward-Looking Chancellor of 


russia, 
Chiurtes Darwin, Who Introduced Us to Our 
\poestors. 
A! sham Lincoln, the Savior of the Black Race. 
Te stoy, Pr of a World Without Hate. 
E-xperor William II, Last of the Kaisers. 
lectin and Gandhi, the Fore-Runners of a 
New Age. 


Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius Fred D. Warren, Editorial Writer 
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Dear Reader: 


To prove how anxious I am to 
get you to read the lively, in- 
formative Freeman, I want to make 
you this astonishing offer: Return 
the coupon below with only $1 and 
I will put your name on The Free- 
man list for one year (24 issues) 
and send you, free of charge, a 
complete set of the five books 
described at the left. 


Sincerely 


P. S. The American Freeman is a 
journal of the boldest and most 
searching opinions. There is 
brilliance, knowledge, entertain- 
ment, and a wide range of subject 
matter in each issue of The 
American Freeman. 





YES! SEND ME A FREE SET OF "THE 
STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE." 


The American Freeman, Desk 100, 
Girard, Kansas. 


Enclosed find $1 for a full 
year's subscription to The 
American Freeman ($2.00 Canada 
and foreign). You are to send 
me a FREE SET, IN FIVE VOL- 
UMES, OF “THE STORY OF THE 
HUMAN RACE." 
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